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Michaelmas, 


By Epwarp PEacock, F.S.A. 


=—a|ROM the earliest ages when light 
dawns on the history of the Chris- 

tian Church we find angels objects 

of love, reverence and devotion. 

To enter into the dark and controversial 
region in which the ovigines of Christianity are 
laid would be to step into thorny grounds 
which are at present in this country almost 
entirely left to the professed theologian. 
When light becomes clear we find the 
angelic host recognized as the protectors of 
men, and divided into ranks, classes, or 
orders. The Church from an early period 
told of nine of these classes—Seraphims, 
Cherubims, Thrones, Dominions, Princi- 
palities, Powers, Virtues, Archangels, and 
Angels. 
be found in the writings of Saint Paul, who 
on two occasions* furnishes what may be 
considered lists of the heavenly hierarchy 
as it was understood in the first century. Of 
this vast host pervading all space, Michael, 
the protector of the people of God—first of 
the Hebrews and afterwards of the Christian 
Church—is the most prominent in history and 
legend. In the book of Daniel we are told, 
“At that time shall Michael stand up, the 
great prince which standeth up for the 
children of Thy people.”+ Here we see him 
as the protector of the children of Abraham, 
alike from the heathendom by which they were 
environed and oppressed, and also from the 
evilspiritual influenceswhich, as theybelieved, 
surrounded on all sides the chosen people 
of God. Jewish tradition tells us of the 
angels, that God creates multitudes of them 
daily, but of the princes of the angelic host, 

* Eph. i. 21; Col. i, 16. t Daniel vii. 1. 
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The germ of this classification may ’ 


Michael, Gabriel, and the rest who are their 
equals, that they are not created again, “ but 
remain in their glory wherewith they were 
invested in the six days’ creation of the 
world, and their names are never changed.”* 
The mass of literature and tradition 
concerning angels, and especially Saint 
Michael, must have been immense. Much 
has no doubt perished, but the uncanonical 
Hebrew writings are as yet an almost 
unworked mine of angelic legend. To 
some such narrative allusion is made in 
the General Epistle of Jude, where we are 
told that Michael the Archangel, “ when con- 
tending with the devil, he disputed about the 
body of Moses, durst not bring against him 
a railing accusation.” Among Moslems 
the reverence for Saint Michael has been as 
great as among Christians. The children of 
Islam do not invoke saints or angels, but 
otherwise the honour they show to the great 
Captain of the host of Heaven is 4s marked 
as it was in medieval Christendom. 
Michael’s name and office were well known 
to Mohammed. Whether the autheg of the 
Koran derived his knowledge of Hebrew 
history from contact with Jews, or from a 
distinct line of tradition, has been for ages 
a matter of bitter controversy. We shall 
not enter into it, further than to observe that 
such evidence as is attainable by those who 
are not Arabic scholars, points to independent 
sources of knowledge on the part of the 
great prophet of Arabia. The most cele- 
brated and the longest Sura in the Koran is’ 
called the Cow. There Mohammed says: 
“Whoso is an enemy to God or his angels, ~ 
or to Gabriel, or to Michael, shall have God 
as his enemy, for verily God is an enemy to 
the unbelievers.”{ This passage is highly 
interesting as showing, first, the distinction 
between angels generally and the archangels ~ 
Michael and Gabriel ; and secondly, as indi- 
cating Mohammed’s attitude to the Jewish 
and Christian worlds. Gabriel is from. 
Mohammed’s point of view the especial 
guardian of Islam. ‘Through his agency the 
Koran was revealed as a confirmation and 
re-promulgation of the previous revelation. 


* Buxtorfl, Zraditions of the Jews, vol. ii. p. 73. 
+ Jude 11. 2 
t Rodwell, Z/-Koran, 2nd edition, 378. Cf. Sale, 
Koran, edition 1825, vol. i. p. 18. 
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Michael, on the other hand, was the protector 
of Jewish and Christian monotheists. Whoso- 
ever was the enemy of either was on the side 
of the unbelievers and an enemy of God. 
Saints’ days arose gradually in the Church. 
There does not seem to be evidence that the 
festival of Saint Michael existed earlier than 
the fifth century. The famous church of 
Monte Gargano in Italy was, it is affirmed, 
the first Saint Michael’s in the west, and the 
feast was instituted at the time of its dedi- 
cation. The mole of Hadrian was placed 
under tiie invocation of Saint Michael in 
610, and from that period the worship of the 
great angelic protector spread rapidly through 
Europe. Some of the oldest churches in 
our land are dedicated to him. It is, indeed, 
impossible to examine a list of the church- 
dedications of any county in England with- 
out the Saint Michaels attracting attention 
by their number. In the lands which re- 
ceived Christianity from Rome the churches 
dedicated to Saint Michael are usually 
on hills. Saint Michael’s Mount in Brittany, 
and its sister in Cornwall, are examples of 
this. He has indeed come to be regarded 
as the patron saint of mountains, and it has 
been remarked that even in flat countries the 
churches dedicated te Saint Michael are 
usually found on the highest ground in 
the neighbourhood. There are twenty-six 
churches dedicated to Saint Michael in Lin- 
colnshire, most of which stand on compara- 
tively high ground.* The popular devotion 
to Saint Michael was no doubt in a great 
degree due to the fact that the Christian 
legends represent him as weighing the souls 
of the dead. How far we may trace this 
notion back, and in what pre-Christian 
system it took its rise it is for the present 
purpose useless to inquire. It was fully re- 
ceived here at an early period, and countless 
works of art in sculpture and painting helped 
to keep the idea vividly before the people. 
Our village churches seem, almost all of 
them, to have had a picture of Saint Michael 
and his balance. The common place for it 
was over the chancel arch above the rood. 
The early Protestants, in their unrelenting 
war upon medizeval usages, did not spare this, 
to us, very harmless piece of symbolism. 
“We paint St. Michael weighing the souls, 


* Journ. Arch. Inst., xxxviii. 371. 


and stick up a candle to flatter him, and to 
make him favourable to us,” says Tyndale, in 
his answer to Sir Thomas More ;* and the 
scurrilous John Bale tells his readers that in 
the Day of Judgment “ none shall be found 
able at that day to restrain the least part 
of His purposed vengeance, neither Mary 
throwing in her beads into St. Michael’s 
balance, John Baptist with his lamb, Peter 
with his key, nor yet Paul with his long 
sword.” 

Michaelmas Day, September 29, the Feast 
of Saint Michael and All Angels, holds a 
double position. It is a great Christian 
festival. It also represents something far 
earlier—the old heathen rejoicings, when the 
harvest is gathered in. The two blended in 
the popular mind and in common practice. 
Michaelmas tide was a popular holiday, half 
religious, half secular, throughout the whole 
of northern Europe. Work was to cease in 
the field, spinning in the house; men and 
maidens were to keep holiday. In the 
Anglo-Saxon Church it was specially pro- 
vided that the three days before Michaelmas 
were to be set apart as a solemn fast, all ser- 
vile work was to cease, that men might be 
the better able to prepare themselves for the 
great festival, There were to be barefoot 
processions, and the congregation were to go 
barefoot to church on these days. The oldest 
example of the word which I have met 
with, though I do not doubt that it occurs 
earlier, is to be found in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, under the year ror1, where we 
learn that the northern pillagers besieged 
Canterbury between the Feast of the Nativity 
of our Blessed Lady (Sept. 8) and “Sce 
Michaeles maessan.”} ‘To separate the Chris- 
tian feast from the earlier festival, with which 
it has become blended, would perhaps be 
impossible. In this instance, as in so many 
others, the Christian stream, having its source 
in the East, and in Semitic modes of thought, 
has mingled with a northern current utterly 
unchristian at the first. The two have now 
become so blended that we believe the cun- 
ningest historical chemistry must fail in 
separating the one from the other. Traces, 
however, of both have been preserved. The 

* Parker Soc. Ed., 163. 

+ Image of Booth Churches, Parker Soc. Ed., 523. 

t Thorpe’s Ed, i, 266; ii. 117. | 
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dedication of churches to the great Arch- 
angel, the burning lights before his altars,* 
the special services in his honour, the 
legends of his appearances at Rome and 
elsewhere, and the notion that his very name 
was a terror to evil spirits,t are part of the 
development of the great Christian tradition. 
The glorious Latin hymns in his honour by 
Adam of Saint Victor and others,t of course 
are purely Christian; but when we look at 
home we find gross feasting and humorous 
play a main feature in the festival. This is 
surely a survival of the harvest feasts of men 
who had not bowed before the Cross. 
Bonfires are said to have been burned, ale 
drank, ballads sung, and tales told around 
them, on Michaelmas Eve, in Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire, until the period of the great 
enclosures at the end of the last century, 
when the habits of life became so different 
that old-world customs such as this, which 
required a stationary and semi-independent 
people, naturally died out. We have never 
conversed with those who have seen the 
flame of a Michaelmas bonfire, but have been 
fortunate enough, on more than one occasion, 
to come in contact with old folk who could 
remember the Michaelmas Eve feasting in 
the farmhouse kitchen. We are not sure 
that it was of a kind that the higher culture 
of the present would approve. Master and 
man were for a time on equal footing, ale 
flowed freely, and songs were sung and tales 
told which would have charmed every mem- 
ber of the Ballad and Folk-lore Societies. 
The peasant is like a child. When he hears 
a good tale, his instinct is not to go off into 
criticism, but to exclaim, “ Tell it again !” 
We apprehend that the tales of one Michael- 
mas Eve were well-nigh identical with another. 
From what we can gather, the Christian 
element was almost entirely wanting, but 
something older than Christianity had sur- 
vived. A handful of each sort of corn that 
the farmer had grown was given that night to 
his cattle for their supper, and some of the 
grain scattered in the court for the wild birds 
to pick up. This was, we are told, for the 
purpose of bringing luck to the homestead. 
* Glasscock, Records of St. Michael's, Bishop's 
Stortford, 38. 
+ Beyerlinck, A/ag. Theat. Vite Humana, i. 426. 
+ Several of these are given in Kehrein’s Lasein- 
ische Sequenzen des Mittelalters, 134-140, 


Perhaps the most singular survival of the 
old Michaelmas customs is to be found in the 
Lawless Court, at King’s Hill, Rochford, in 
Essex. This assembly is held on the Wednes- 
day morning after Michaelmas Day, at cock- 
crow in the morning. It was probably in 
its origin no mock court at all, but a serious 
business, made jocose of set purpose. At 
the present time, though shorn of some of 
its interesting features, it presents us with a 
curious dramatic representation of the life of 
our forefathers in its business aspect. Life 
was rough with them, and jesting and horse- 
play supplied the place of much that we now 
have, which, if more refined, is perhaps not 
more virtuous. As boy bishops parodied the 
rites of the Church with full ecclesiastical 
sanction, and without a thought that there 
was anything profane in the performance, so 
here we find a serious business gone through 
in the form of a parody—a parody on itself. 
The title of the old court-roll is of course in 
Latin, but it-is so corrupt that I may be for- 
given for giving the late Mr. Black’s trans- 
lation of it, as it is quoted by Mr. Gomme 
in his valuable work on Primitive Folk- 
Moots :-*#— 

The Court of our Lord the King 

Called the Court without Law, 

Holden there 

By custom thereof 

Before sunrise, 

Unless it be twilight. 

The steward alone 

Writes nothing but with coals, 

As often as he will, 

When the Cock shall have crowed 

By the sound of which only 

The Court is summoned. 

He crieth secretly for the King 

In the Court without Law ; 

And unless they quickly come, 

They shall the more quickly repent ; 

And unless they come secretly, 

Let not the Court attend. 

He who hath come with a light, 

Erreth in behaviour. 

And until they be without a light 

They are taken in default. 

The Court without care, ~ 

The Jury of injury. 
It seems certain, from Mr. Black’s researches, 
that the spot where this court is held, which 
is marked by a wooden post, renewed from 
time to time, is a Roman landmark. If this 


be so, we are carried back very far indeed, - 


* P, 126, 
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perhaps to something even beyond the Teu- 
tonic settlement of Essex. The secrecy and 
the darkness, now used symbolically, had 
once a real significance. In the present 
state of knowledge it might be rash to guess 
what that was. We may be assured that it 
is something pre-Christian, and it perhaps 
would not be unsafe to affirm that it was a 
secret connected with the harvest and the 
fecundity of the earth. The Church blessed 
the crops, and used her services to supplant 
the old-world superstitions, but it is not im- 
probable that here you have a relic of the 
old folk-moot held at night, for the purpose 
of performing some of those ancient incan- 
tations on which the Mass-priests looked 
sternly. The blazing faggot, which is part 
of the ceremony, even now seems to give 
some support to this guess. 

Another custom, which can have no con- 
nection, however remote, with religion, but 
which may well be a remembrance of a hea- 
then procession in honour of the harvest, is 
recorded from Hertfordshire. On Michael- 
mas day every seven years, says a London 
newspaper of 1787, a great number of the 
young men of Bishop’s Stortford assemble 
in the fields, and one of the most active is 
nominated as leader. Him they are bound 
to follow, and he chooses the roughest road 
he can find, 

ba bog, through bush, through brake, through 

rier, 

Every one whom they meet is roughly 
treated. Women usually stay at home on 
these occasions, but some of the more ven- 
turous join the throng for the sake of the 
ale and plumcake which the publicans 
on the route, by immemorial custom, are 
bound to give to the revellers. One of the 
most noteworthy points in this curious sur- 
vival is the fact that these gangers must par- 
take of nothing but the cake and ale given 
them, and that the night, if the weather be 
fair, is spent in the open fields.* 

Much has been written about the Michael- 
mas goose, but usually to little purpose. The 
goose does not seem to have any further 
connection with Michaelmas than the fact 
that, being in season at the festival, some 
manorial rents in kind have been paid by a 


* Dyer’s Popular Customs, 380. ~~ 





goose at that time. It has, however, been 
the subject of much unintelligent trifling, and 
has consequently helped to swell our books 
on popular antiquities. There is a story 
afloat which, whether true or false, has nothing 
really to do with Michaelmas, that Queen 
Elizabeth was eating a goose on Michaelmas 
Day when the news of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada reached her. 

A paper such as this might be indefinitely 
extended. We shall have gained our object 
if we have shown that in the customs con- 
nected with Michaelmas there are two lines of 
tradition, and that for any intelligent realiza- 
tion of past life, we must be able, in thought 
at least, to separate the ancient and non- 
Christian elements from the latter additions by 
which the Church, acting on the advice which 
St. Gregory gave as to heathen temples,* has 
endeavoured to sanctify them. 


WOW woe 


The Line of Agricola’s March 
from the Dee to the Clyde, 


By Henry Hayman, D.D. 
SHE line of match pursued by Agri- 





ig cola northward to Caledonia, in the 
due campaigns of his second and fol- 

- lowing years in Britain, is a question 
of much interest, on which Tacitus, who de- 
scribes the expedition (Agricola, ch. 20, foll.), 
throws little direct light. His point of de- 
parture may, from 24. 18, be presumed to have 
been near the mouth of the Dee—perhaps 
Chester itself; and there is no indication of 
a single definite point till an estuary called 
“ Taus,” or (as two MSS. give it) “ Tanaus,” 
is reached. What this under either name 
represents is uncertain, nor was it certainly 
on the actual line of march. It is only given 
as the limit of a devastation to intimidate 
the natives, and might, as far as this shows, 
signify even the Tay, on the eastern side of 
Scotland. But in the absence of contrary 
indications, it is safest to assume it on the 
same western side as that on which the march 
began. He started from an estuary, and 
“ estuaries” form with “forests” the only touch 
of local feature noticed by the historian— 


* Bede, i. 30. 
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astuaria ac siluas ipse pretentare(ib. 20). Now 
such inlets of the sea are frequent from the 
Dee to the Clyde, where he paused awhile in 
his progress, and turned his attention to Ire- 
land, with probably the S.W. corner of Scot- 
land for his basis; and further, his fleet 
attended his land forces, and co-operated 
with imposing effect on the native mind (dd. 
25). It therefore seems most likely that the 
whole line of his movement was nowhere 
very far from the coast of England and Scot- 
land, between the points indicated. His first 
object seems to have been to secure that 
coast-line as a step to operations further in- 
land. The sea, while tenable, would enable 
him to send or summon succour to any threat- 
ened point from Chester, supposed the head- 
quarters of Agricola’s operations for this 
purpose ; and by aid of his fleet provisions 
for the winter might easily be thrown into all 
his successive stations and depdts. 

From the brief record of Tacitus, not 
merely all names, but all topographical details, 
are tantalizingly absent. ‘That abundant 
materials were before him in the official re- 
cords of the progress of the expedition we 
cannot doubt ; but his object is moral rather 
than physical, the character of Agricola rather 
than his exploits, or their scenes as objec- 
tive facts; and thus the actual ves geste are 
scantily slurred over. He states, however, 
that it was “a new part of Britain” to the 
Romans (#4. 20) ; which could hardly have 
been true if Agricola had taken a more 
easterly or inland route. He must in that 
case either have struck into the probably im- 
practicable region of fells and . mountains, 
where the country could onlyhave been 
penetrated by rather narrow river-valleys, 
thus giving the natives every advantage of 
locality and experience ; or, if he had tried 
further east, would have come upon the ter- 
ritory of the Brigantes. But these last had 
already been subdued, or, at least, invaded 
and overawed, and their borders could hardly 
have been distinguished as a ova pars 
Britannig. But the one fact on which 
Tacitus lays repeated stress is the frequent 
fortifications erected, their well-chosen sites, 
and the permanency of their character, from 
which one may judge Agricola to have been 
a consummate engineer.* By these he forged 
* The expressions are (Agricola 20) : ‘‘ Multae ciui- 


» 


a set of fetters for the country which he pene- 
trated, which was never shaken off until the 
break-up of the Roman supremacy in the 
fifth century. 

I shall show reasons for thinking that these 
fortresses were so planted, as not only to keep 
up communications along the line of march, 
but to command the practicable avenues to 
the interior by the river-valleys ; thus at once 
checking the flank attacks of the natives, and 
preparing for the penetration of the interior 
at a farther stage. We should expect that such 
works from the hands of Agricola would have 
left their mark, either in names or in recog- 
nizable sites, or in both, with sufficient dis- 
tinctness ; and this is what the facts now to 
be noted ‘disclose. Before detailing them I 
would notice one element of uncertainty in 
fixing them precisely. There is evidence of 
land, which is now twenty-five feet above sea 
level, having been ‘at no very distant period 
washed by the sea. This is known to anti- 
quaries all round the Lancastrian and Cam- 
brian Z/torale. But there exists no absolute 
test to show whether the upheaval had been 
accomplished before or after the expedition 
of Agricola in a.D. 79. Indeed, at nearly 
four times that elevation shells, whole or 
fragmentary, are found overlying the surface 
gravel south of Ulverston towards Morecambe 
Bay. And even allowing for the higher reach 
of the tide in a recessed estuary, this suggests 
a comparatively recent date for the raising of 
the last twenty-five feet. It is, then, safer to 
assume that the estuaries were ampler and 
their arms longer at the time of Agricola than 
now. Further, when the land was low, the 
western margin of the County of Lancaster 
would be swampy and mossy. If this was 
its condition at the time of his march, it 
would push the line of that march eastward 
in its earliest stage, while at the same time 
covering its western flank. In accordance 


tates . . . . praesidiis castellisque circumdatae ;” (21), 
** ponendisque insuper castellis spatium fuit.” Of 
these he says: ‘‘aduersus moras obsidionis annuis 
copiis firmabantur.” Again, he says of the region 
from Clyde (Clota) and Forth (Bodotria): ‘* quod tum 
praesidiis firmabatur,” so that an inner circle was 
occupied, and the hostile natives driven, as it were, 
to another island outside. He adds that a reactionary 
impulse led the Britons to attack these ‘‘castella,” 
but that none were ever either captured or aban- 
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with this, we find Ribchester, nearly midway 
between Preston and Clitheroe, the first name 
in the direction required which clearly marks 
Roman occupancy. It commanded the pas- 
sage of the Ribble, the mouth of which may then 
have formed a larger estuary than now. The 
configuration of the interior shows no line of 
superior accessibility to induce an invader to 
deviate from the coast, where the sea would 
always protect one flank of the communica- 
tions, besides furnishing an avenue of supply 
most important for permanent tenure. 

Beyond Lancaster, which we may assume 
for the next point of importance, the More- 
cambe estuary would possibly cause an 
amount of detour even larger than at present, 
supposing transport across it inconvenient. 
The word pretentare, already cited, suggests 
the selection of fordable passages in the 
higher portions of these inlets: and as the 
higher edge of Morecambe Bay was traversed 
by coach within living memory, the line of 
Agricola’s march, even although considerably 
inland by modern landmarks, might then 
have dipped below high-water mark. I 
assume not only the suffix—caséer, or chester, 
but the prefix, and, perhaps, suffix Brough,— 
burrow, &c., in its various forms, as marking 
a spot round which habitations clustered in 
the subsequent Saxon period, owing to its 
previous occupancy, presumably by the 
Romans. We have, then, the following names 
as our stepping-stones, first northward and 
then westward from Lancaster :—Hincaster, 
Broughton-in-Cartmel, Broughton-in-Furness, 
Street, Muncaster, and thence, after a con- 
siderable interval, northward again, Great 
Broughton, Kirkboro’, Hayboro’, Ellenboro’, 
the last three forming a group near Mary- 
port, on the coast. Thence, pursuing the 
line of the Solway Firth, there are said to be 
the remains of one Roman camp traceable 
between Mowbray (évay again, perhaps = 
Borough) and Allonby, and of another near 
Silloth. 

Of these, Hincaster is the most out of line, 
and there the march would make a very 
sharp angle, coming from the south and 
turning back south of west. But the ancient 
extension of the estuary may have justified 
this, or local conditions have called for it. 
The term “Street” is an old name given to 
the coast-road through Bootle, between the 





Silecroft and Eskmeal stations on the 
Whitehaven and Furness Railway, through 
which exact line of country I assume 
the march to have passed. If we ex- 
amine the sites of these supposed castella 
on the map we shall find them all such as 
I have said. Hincaster is about one and a 
half mile from the river Kent, Broughton- 
in-Cartmel lies between the Winster and the 
Leven, Broughton-in-Furness overlooks the 
Duddon, Muncaster commands the Esk, 
Great Broughton the Cocker. The only 
stream of importance omitted is the Ehen, 
before reaching which a minor one, the 
Calder, would have to be crossed. As re- 
gards this region Mr. W. Jackson says :*— 
On all the earliest maps of our county (Cumberland) 
there is laid down an ancient road running from 
Drigg to Calder Hall, and on this stands Seascale 
Hall, very near to the site of an old circle marked by 
a solitary stone, all the others having been buried at 
the commencement of this century. There are, I 
believe, indications that a road once traversed the 
Calder at this point, and, passing by Sella Park, was 
continued by existing roads to the venerable church 
of St. Bridget, with its so-called Runic Cross, close 
to which, on an eminence over the Eden, is a field 
called Castley, where old foundations have been dis- 
covered ; whilst on the other side of the river is a 
gravelly eminence known as Burrough Hill, which 
the river is, and for years has been, undermining. 
Another prominent point of a ridge abruptly cut off 
by the river’s attrition is called Warborough Nook, 
on which was lately found a stone celt or hammer. 
The road from Braystones (Burrow-stones) by Saint 
Bees runs within half a mile of, and parallel to, the 
coast for the whole distance, and certainly is very 
ancient. 
These names and vestiges—Castley (Caster- 
ley), Burrough Hill, Warborough, Burrow- 
stones, seem to pick up the track again, and 
supply the missing links between the Esk 
and the Cocker, with traces of one or more 
castella commanding the Calder and Ehen 
mouths and vallies. It is not to be supposed - 
that actual Roman remains have been found 
at all or most of the spots mentioned. A 
gold coin of Vespasian is mentioned as found 
in a railway cutting near Ravenglass,+ Coins 
have also been found at Castle Head, near 
Hincaster, and in the Cartmel valley, as well 
* Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmore- 
land Antiquarian and Archeological Society. Paper 
read at Wigton, 1876, p. 14. To this gentleman’s 
remarks I beg to express general indebtedness beyond 


the passages cited. 
+ Loid, &c., p. 21. 
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as other Roman remains in an old road near 
Wraysholme; and “immediately after passing 
the (Cumberland) Esk we find ourselves in a 
locality once noted for its Roman remains, 
but which of late years has ceased to furnish 
any further indications of its ancient occu- 
pants.”* Camden mentions Ravenglass as a 
spot where Roman antiquities had been 
found, and Mr. Jackson refers to Lysons as 
describing two bronze tripods found in 
the low alluvial ground near the mouth of 
the Esk, which he takes to have been Roman 
camp-kettles.f As regards the Taus or 
Tanaus, Mr. Jackson adds :— 


If we might suppose the Tanaus to be the Stuna 
of a later geography, the Solway Firth would be 
reached at the end of the first summer’s march, and 
the Clyde at the expiration of the second ; and con- 
sidering the effectual manner in which the work was 
done, this is a more rapid advance than we could have 
anticipated. 


More rapid also, I think, than Tacitus allows 
us to suppose. We learn that sometime, 
perhaps late, in the third year of his com- 
mand, being the second of this march, 
Agricola reached the Taus or Tanaus estuary, 
and fixed in the next, or third year of the 
same, his ¢erminus awhile atthe Clyde. The 
progress, however, is still ample for the time. 

The large enclosure, 140 yards by 120 
yards, near Muncaster, once supposed a 
Roman camp, is more recently believed to be 
the enceinte attached to a Roman villa for 
the custody of cattle, &c. On three sides it 
shows traces, tolerably continuous, of a 
rampart and fosse, the fourth being a steep 
slope towards the river Esk. It is adjacent 
to a ruin known as “ Walls Castle,” believed 
by Mr. Jackson to be the remains of the 
villa itself, “in a much more perfect con- 
dition than are to be found anywhere in 
England, if not in a wider district.” Other 
local antiquaries, as he states, support him in 
this opinion. The description of the site 
itself, however, which is one of great interest, 
Celtic as well as Roman, I must defer: for 
the present. 


* Transactions, &t., p. 13. + Lbid. p. 18. 
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The Domesday of Colchester. 


By J. H. Rounp. 


PART III. 
TS HE KING’S MEAD. — Of the 






ial) King’s lands, ten acres were meadow 
(de guibus sunt x prati). No entry 
in the Survey is of greater interest 
than this. For these very ten acres unite, 
on the page of Domesday, the remotest 
ages with our own. Annexed by the Crown 
to the Royal Castle, they were specially 
mentioned in its terriers, and, passing with 
the Castle into private hands, are annexed 
to this day to its possession.* They consist 
of three detached portionsf lying in what is 
still known as the King’s Meadow. ‘The 
meaning of the name, however, has long 
passed out of sight. But the point to be 
observed is that they are the shares of the 
common mead of the community which were 
owned by the King gué Lord, his acres being 
as strictly bounded as those of any other 
member.{ It is this which gives them their 
peculiar interest. There was a “ King’s 
Mead” of eight acres at Canterbury,§ and 


* See Will of George Gray, Esq., M.P., of 
Colchester Castle (1781). He mentions his ‘‘ten 
acres in King’s Meadow.” 

+ Though always known as the ‘‘ten acres,” it is 
noteworthy that their true area is only 7a. 2r. 36p., 
and it is very remarkable that the proportion of these 
conventional ‘‘acres”’ to the modern acre is nearly 
constant. Thus, in the ‘‘ three-acre piece,” it is *750 5 
in the ‘‘six-acre piece,” it is ‘775 ; and in ‘‘ Parson’s 
Acre,” it is ‘800, Ifthen these calculations can be 
relied on, the Domesday acre must have here been 
equivalent .to some } or 4 of the modern one. 
Now, Mr. Eyton speaks with confidence of the 
Domesday acre being co-extensive with the modern 
one. He also asserts that any older Saxon measure- 
ments were based on a /onger perch (Dorset Domesday, 
p- 30). A shorter perch can only be accounted for by 
a survival of the (shorter) Roman foot, which makes 
this phenomenon significant at Colchester. The ex- 
tent, however, of these Domesday acres would be only 
about half-way between the English acre and the 
Roman. 

t One portion was known as Parson's Acre, pro- 
bably as belonging in yet earlier times to the Parson 
of the Village Community. (See Gomme’s Jndex.) 

§ Ibi viii. acre prati que solebant esse legatorum 
regis, modo reddunt de censu xv. solidos. Domesday, 
i. 2. Larking (Domesday of Kent) identifies it with 
King’s Mead, close to the river in St. Stephen’s Parish. 
See also Hasted’s Kent (1800), xi. 5. 
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another at Oxford,* but that at Colchester 
stands alone as a relic of the Village Com- 
munity preserved to this day intact. 

Tue Kinc’s Woop.—The existence of 
this district can only be glanced at, as it is not 
directly mentioned. The name of King’s 
Wood lingers about it still, though its mean- 
ing is as forgotten as King’s Meadow. It 
was always attached to Colchester, and was 
formed eventually into a straggling parish 
within the liberties of the Borough. 


THE QUEEN’s LAND.— 

Otto aurifaber111. domus que jacent ad esceldeforde 
quas tenebat Alueua comitissa et reddebant consuetu- 
dinem regis et modo non reddunt et hoc est de terré 
reging (ii. 106). 

This entry, which appears somewhat un- 
meaning, is, in truth, full of information. 
Otho, the Conqueror’s goldsmitht (a name 
here strangely preserved in that of “ Gold- 
smidesfield,”) possessed this property in 
right of the Manor of Shalford, which he held 
at ferm from the King. Now, the point to 
observe here is, that Otho had been specially 
provided for out of property which had be- 
longed T. R. E.to Earl A‘lfgar of Mercia, 
and, after the conquest, to Queen Matilda, 
reverting to William at her death (1083). 
This interesting fact is clear from an analysis 
of his possessions,—Gestingthorp, which he 


- held as a tenant-in-chief,{ Finchingfield§ and 


Shalford, which he held at ferm,|| and 
Sudbury with Cornard (in Suffolk), which 
he held also at ferm, jointly with William 
the Chamberlain. Comparing these entries 


* “Two Water Mylnes under the Castle of Oxon, 
with the Mede called the King’s Mede.” ot. Parl., 
1H. VII. 

+ He lived to work the shrine over his master’s 
tomb, and left descendants.of his own name who 
inherited his post of goldsmith. 

} Glestingethorp tenuit Comes Algar ‘modo tenet 
Otto (ii. 98). 

§ Phincinghefeldam tenuit idem Algar T.R.E. 
Post regina. Modo idem Otto ad censum (ii. 4). 

| Celdefordam tenuit Comes Algar T.R.E. Postea 
tenuit Regina. Modo Otto aurifaber ad censum in 
manu regis (ii. 3)....de hoc manerio deest 
xxx. acrz silvee quas regina dedit, &ca. &ca. This 
illustrates her power of alienation, a power which the 
Conqueror usually recognized. The pious Queen, in 
her love for the clergy, had bestowed many a fair 
manor on Gislebert the Priest, and Walter the 
Deacon, the latter, presumably the younger man, 
receiving the lion’s share (ii. 87-98). 

‘] Terra Matris Morchari Comitis quam W. came- 
rarius et Otho aurifex servant in manu regis. Sutberie 


with that quoted at Colchester* we gather 
that AElfgifu, after the Earl’s death (1062 ?), 
succeeded to these estates (it is to this 
that her holding “T.R.E.” refers), but was 
evicted (if she survived the Conquest) for 
Matilda’s benefit. For that she lived (as Mr. 
Freeman believes) to retain them, T.R.W. is 
rendered, by these entries, extremely doubt- 
ful. 

i should be noticed that this was still 
“the Queen’s Land” nearly fifty years after 
the day when Matilda was quick and dead.} 


THE BisHor’s LAND.— 

‘In Colecestra habet episcopus xiiii domos et 
iiii acras non reddentes consuetudinem preeter scotum 
nisi episcopo. In Eadem tenet hugo de episcopo il 
hidas et 1 acram et reddit consuetudinem”’ (il. 11). 


Here are two properties, the Bishop’s Fee, 
which is Zocland and exempt from quit-rent, 
and the Bishop’s Fields, which are gafol 
land, and pay quit-rent like the rest of the 
civitas. ‘The former we are enabled to iden- 
tify by the thoughtful industry of Morant.§ 
The “two lanes” which, in 1206, bounded 


tenuit Mater Morchari Comitis T.R.E. . . . . Cornier- 
dam tenuit mater Morchari Comitis T.R.E. (ii. 286b.) 

* Shalford is said to have been held by /#lfgar, 
but the Shalford houses in Colchester by /#lfgifu 
(Alueua). Of this very Shalford entry, Mr. Freeman 
observes that ‘‘Zestea can only mean after the con- 
fiscation of the sons of Ailfgar” (v. 742). In this he 
is clearly wrong, for the Colchester entry incidentally 
proves that Shalford passed to Ailfgar’s widow, and 
not to his sons, Indeed, though it might naturally be 
guessed that the earl’s lands would pass to his sons, 
we may safely infer, from the absence of their names, 
that none of ¢hese estates did so. 

+ Mr. Freeman says (Ist ed. ii, 658), ‘‘ Her name 
appears in Domesday in a position which clearly 
shows that she survived the Conquest, and that she 
retained her lands, or parts of them, but that she was 
dead at the time of the Survey. But in the entries 
on which he relies (i. 231 b. ii. 286 b.), she is 
specially said to have held ‘‘T.R.E.,” and mot 
“postea”? or ‘post adventum.” The mere heading 

Terra Matris, &ca., proves no more than. Zerra 
Stingandi (ii. 286) which, like it, appears in the 
Suffolk Zerra Regis, and only refers to a holder 
T.R.E. Ellis (Zutroduction, ii. 345), is altogether 
astray :—‘ Alveva, the mother of Earl Morcar, con- 
tinued, at the time of the Survey, to hold lands in the 
same county. So also in Suffolk.” He has been 
even more misled by the Zerra Matris formula. 

t She died 1083, and the Zerra Regine at Col- 
chester occurs in the Pipe Roll of 1130. 

§ See note to his transcript of the Survey, ‘‘ Unam 
sokam cum pertinentiis in Colecestra quze se extendit 
de venella Ste. Marie usque ad venellam juxta 
Havedgate, &ca.” 
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the four acres, bound them still to this day. 
The then Bishop sold them in that year, but 
retained the advowson of the Church in 
their midst, which right, with special privi- 
leges, preserved, at least to Morant’s day, 
the tradition of the Domesday Record. This 
little district is proved by his researches to 
have formed a distinct franchise, with a curia 
parva hundredi of its own.* Its subsequent 
name of the Haymsokne greatly needs ex- 
planation.f I have not called it a Soke in 1086, 
because it cannot be proved such from the 
Survey. But it must probably have been one 
already. It certainly was so at Leicester,t 
but at Chester§ the case is doubtful. The 
term /adet should be noticed here, and also 
the exemption from consuetudo. But the 
Bishop’s men, as at Chester,|| “ scotted” with 
the rest. : 

Turning to the Bishop’s Fields, of which 
Hugh was the under-tenant,{ their position 
seems marked by that of the parish of the 
Bishop’s Church of St. Mary, which, to the 
west and south-west, stretches out into the 
country. It is interesting to observe that, 
on this hypothesis, the church must have 
been provided by the bishops for the spiritual 
need of their tenants. The peculiar shape 
of the parish would thus be instructively 
accounted for. 

The entry : “Willielmus nepos episcopi IT. 
domus quas tenebat thurkill” (ii. 106), may 
perhaps illustrate a remark of Mr. Freeman.** 
The then Bishop was Maurice, the builder 
of St. Paul’s, but he had not yet been con- 
secrated. 


* Unam sokam] vocatam Haymsokne.... et in 
eadem tenet curiam suam de tribus septimanis in tres 
septimanas &ca. (10 Ed. II.) It occurs as the “ soca 
jac, in Havedstrete” as late as 6 H. viii. 

+ “* Handsoca or Hamsocna occurs but once in 
Domesday. It was a breach of the peace in a man’s 
house.” (Zntroduction ii. 2-80.) How were the words 
connected ? 

t Domesday, i. 230. 

§ In burgo episcopi (Domesday, i. 263.) 

|| Hze geldabant cum civitate. Jd, At Leicester 
this was not so till 1281 (Thompson AMunic. Ant., 
p. 68) ; see also i. 152 (d¢s) 336. On identity of scot 
with ge/d here, see “ Finance.” 

] Possibly the under-tenant of Ockendon,—‘“* Modo 
tenet Hugo de Episcopo” (ii. 11). 

*& We trace out. . . - recorded no less faithfully 
the nepotism of the Bishop who made a maintenance 
for his kinsfolk out of the estates of the church 
entrusted to him” (v. 44). 


THe Common LAND.— 


In commune burgensium iiiixx. acre terre ; et circa 
murum viii. perce. de quo toto per annum habent 
burgenses Ix solidos ad servitium regis si opus fuerit. 
sin autem, in commune dividunt (ii. 107) 


This entry sparkles with information, some 
of it of unique value. First, as to the 
commune burgensium (for Ellis, as the con- 
struction shows, is right in taking them 
together). The famous term commune, ac- 
cording to Mr. Freeman (v. 469), appears 
first in 1140, but he probably alludes to the 
French, and not to the Latin form. The 
latter, which is used in this sense here alone 
in the Survey, clearly denotes the (later) 
Commonalty, the aggregate of full burgesses. 
These, as I have shown in a previous article,* 
were only a minority of the townsmen. 

Secondly, as to the land. The eighty acres of 
arable (¢evr@) were undoubtedly identical with 
the Borough Field (or Fields) lying on the 
Lexden Road.+ But the mention of the 
“ eight perches” has led me to a singular dis- 
covery. Around the north-eastern angle of 
the walls there can still -be traced on the 
Ordnance Map the remains of an external 
rampart.t Now the outer face of this ram- 
part zs just eight perches from that of the town 
wall. Thus this seemingly arbitrary limit is 
simply that of the Roman mound and ditch.§ 
Hence in Domesday we find the proof that 
this rampart originally extended round the 
whole of the curtain.|| 


* Archaic Tenure in Domesday (v. 104). 

+ Morant’s Colchester, passim. 

~ This rampart has never been assigned to the 
Romans, but see ANTIQUARY, iv. 275, for discovery of 
a similar ditch and rampart round the Roman Bonna 
(Bonn). I find that at Colchester they were fifty per 
cent. wider, and it is singular that the line of walls 
was fifty per cent. longer. Yet even round the rela- 
tively small station of the Saalburg these external de- 
fences were seventy feet wide (Macmillan’s, June, 
1882). Compare Vegetius, Delve militari (lib. iv.)., 
‘*Fosse autem ante urbes altissimz latissimeque 
faciende sunt.” 

§ Compare the right of pasture over the grassy 
baulks of thecommon fields. In this space Mr. Coote 
would probably detect the Pomerium (Romans in 
Britain, 349, 361). But as to the retention of the 
Roman name, he forgets that the word was employed 
by the Normans “x acras terre ad faciendum pome- 
rium.”’—Domesday, i. 280. oe) 

|| Dr. Duncan (in his article on the Colchester 
Cloaca) spoke of ‘‘ the broad fosse which characterizes 
the defences of Colchester towards the north-east.’ 
But we now see that it surrounded the town, 
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Thirdly, as to the payment. The extent 
of the whole land being about one hundred 
acres, these sixty shillings would be many times 
its annual value. Why was this, and why 
was the payment optional (s# opus fuerit)? 
Nay, why was it paid for at all, if it was 
common land? So strangely few are the 
common lands assigned in Domesday to 
Boroughs,* that the only clear case we can 
find to compare with that at Colchester is 
Port Meadow at Oxford (pasturam reddentem 
vi. solides et viii. denarios). But this throws 
little light on these difficult questions. The 
optional clause should be specially noticed as 
anticipating in some sort the later auxilium 
or donum. But though not always presented 
to the Crown, the sixty shillings were always 
forthcoming, for they were in that case di- 
vided among the commune.t Could this 
ground have been leased out by them,f and 
if so, why was the rent so high?$ In any 


* We have noticed under “ Lexden,” Mr. Free- 
man’s haste to assume the existence of common lands, 
He also finds them that at Stamford (iv. 216), Exeter, 
and Lincoln (iv. 210). But neither at Stamford nor at 
Exeter are they entered as held in common, while at 
Lincoln they are proved to have been held in several. 
Again at Norwich he translates hee terra burgensium 
as **the common land of the English burghers,”’ but 
as we find, in the same sentence, ‘‘ omnes terrze istze 
tam militum quam burgensium” it is seen to mean 
the land held by burgesses as against the land held by 
knights. So too the entry Zerra Burgensium de Bede- 
ford (i. 218) heads a long list of small holders iz 
several, The source of this confusion lies in the 
fact that the Norman officers looked on tenure in 
several as the ormal condition, and on tenure in 
common as the exception. Hence their extreme care 
in specifying the latter. So ‘‘ Omnes burgenses 
Oxeneford habent communiier,” &c. Where burgenses 
is not qualified, we must not assume tenure incommon. 
This mistake, however, has been systematically made. 
Thus, at Colchester, the entry “‘ Eudo Dapifer v. dom 
et xl. acras terre guas tenebant Burgenses” should 
clearly be rendered “‘ held by Burgesses,” not .‘‘ held 
by ¢he Burgesses,” or at Maldon close by, ‘‘ habet rex 
clxxx domos gwas tenent Burgenses” obviously means 
** are held by Burgesses.” So too at Norwich, “ bur- 
genses tenebant xv. ecclesias” (ii. 116 b.) ‘‘ tenent 
burgenses xliii capellas” (ii. 117). These could ob- 
viously not have been held ‘‘ in common.’ 

+ As the proceeds of the commuted rights of com- 
mon areto this day among the free burgesses (4c- 
counts and Papers, 1870, vol. lv. p. 9). 

t As the corporate estate at Mile End still is by 
the Corporation. 

§ Have we not here a hint of the reason why un- 
doubted common-land is so rarely assigned in Domes- 
day to boroughs—viz., that (as I suggested in Archaic 
Tenure, ANTIQUARY, Vv. 106) ‘‘ tenure in several had 


case this corporate action is of the greatest 
historical importance. 

Mr. Freeman, in his William Rufus (ii. 
464-5), alludes to this common land in a 
passage so curiously full of errors, that it is 
impossible to pass it by unnoticed, especially 
as such weight is justly attached to the dicta 
of this eminent historian :— 

Eudo ruled the town with great justice and mercy, 
relieving the inhabitants from their heavy burdens, 
seemingly by the process of taking to himself a large 
amount of confiscated land, and paying the taxes laid 
upon the town out of it. ‘*Texrras damnatorum,.... 
dum nemo coleret, exigebantur tamen Jlenaliter 
fiscalia, et hac de causa populus valdé gravabatur. 
Has ergo terras Eudo sibi vindicavit, ut pro his fisco 
satisfaceret et populum edéenus alleviaret.”* 


The sense of the Latin is here clear and 
definite, and though it cannot be brought 
into agreement with the above rendering, it 
does agree perfectly with the elementary fact 
that lands vaste (or out of cultivation) were 
often excused from paying geld, and that its 
payment in such a case was deemed a hard- 
ship. This explains the whole story. Certain 
lands at Colchester, deserted by their owners, 
had fallen out of cultivation, but the Exche- 
quer insisted on the town still paying its geld 
in full (Jlenaliter).t Eudo, by taking these 
lands into cultivation, made himself respon- 
sible for the geld due from them (fro Ais), and 
relieved to that extent (ea/enus) the towns- 
men, who had to make good the defi- 
ciency. But Mr. Freeman, having arrived at 
the strange conclusion that Eudo is repre- 
sented as devoting the actual proceeds of 
these lands to “ paying the taxes laid upon 
the town,” unluckily attempts to rationalize 
the story, and plunges deeper into trouble :— 


The latter part of the story seems to be a confu- 
sion or perversion of an entry in Domesday (ii. 106), 





been growing up on the town-fields,” through leases 
from the community to individuals? This would 
explain such cases as Lincoln. In this, again, Col- 
chester was behindhand. 

* This extract is from the Chronicle of St. John, 
in the Monasticon, and the italics are my own. 

+ This was a grievance of which we find burgesses 
constantly complaining. There is a good Domesda: 
instance at Shrewsbury, where the full geld was still 
exacted, though there were far fewer to pay it. As 
Mr, Eyton well expresses it, ‘‘a reduced number of 
contributors had to make good the same total of taxa- 
tion as had been formerly borne by many” (Dorset 
Domesday, p. 72). 
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which rather reads as if Eudo had become possessor, 
and that in the time of the elder William, of the 
common land of the burgesses, ‘‘Eudo dapifer v. 
denarios (!) & xl. acras terrze quas tenebant burgenses 
T.R.E, et reddebant omnem consuetudinem burgen- 
sium. Modo non reddunt nisi de suis capitibus.” 
This looks as if the burgesses had hitherto paid the 
royal dues out of their corporate estate, but that 
when that estate passed to Eudo a poll-tax had to 
be levied to defray them. 

On this unfortunate suggestion I would 
observe (1) that, by an incomprehensible 
error, “d.” (domus) is rendered denarios ; 
(2) that the “common land of the burgesses” 
was (as Mr. Freeman observed in 1876) still 
in their possession,* and had nothing to do 
with these “5 houses and 40 acres ;” (3) 
that ‘¢enebant burgenses merely means (as 
shown in my note), “were held by bur- 
gesses” (not by “ ¢he burgesses”); (4) that 
Mr. Freeman here confuses the seignorial 
dues (consuetudo) with the national “ geld” 
(jiscalia) ; (5) that the consuetudo is distinctly 
stated to have been always paid by the 
householders severally, and not out of any 
“corporate estate;” (6) that, like other 
Norman grantees, Eudo is here recorded to 
have shirked paying over this consuetudo ; 
(7) that the meaning of this entry is thus 
perfectly clear—viz., that the tenants of these 
houses had formerly paid the /u// burgage- 
dues (omnem consuetudinem burgensium) but 
that they now only paid the portion levied 
by poll-tax.j In most cases, the king had 
even been defrauded of this portion of his 
dues as well. 

Not only, therefore, is Mr. Freeman’s 
theory shown to be utterly untenable,’but also 
the illustrative value of the passage, when 
we substitute its correct interpretation, proves 
the advantage of that minute analysis for 
which I contended at the outset. 

Furisdiction, as is well known, was prized 
chiefly for its profits. Crime and vice were 
charged for by a tariff, calculated with exqui- 
site nicety,{ and the town which had secured 
for its sons economical indulgence in these 
luxuries, set forth with jealous care the record 

* See above, 

+ The distinction between this portion of the con- 
suetudo and the rest is illustrated by the case of 
Hamo’s burgesses, ‘‘ad huc reddunt Burgenses de 
suis capitibus ... . sed de terra su@ .... non est 
reddita consuetudo.” 

t Adulterium vel raptum faciens viii. s, et iv. d. 
emendat homo et femina tantundem (i. 26). 





of its proud privilege. But at Colchester, as 
was observed by Mr. Freeman, we miss this 
instructive record. Its burgesses were the 
king’s men, and therefore in the king’s soca. 
That is all we know. But to one medial 
holder in Colchester the right of jurisdiction 
over his tenants had been granted by the 
Crown.* And here the character of their 
tenure must be explained. 

Every house was “held” subject to the 
consuetudo, or quit-rent, payable to the King 
gua Lord. When a house was “granted” to 
a medial owner, he received from its tenant 
the full rent, and having paid out of it the 
consuetudo, kept the balance for himself. Of 
course, his great object was to obtain a remis- 
sion of this quit-rent, and thus to become 
full owner.t ‘This favour, as we have seen, 
the bishops had obtained.t Per contra, the 
thegn Thurbern had obtained the privilege of 
jurisdiction, but not (save for his own hall) 
of exemption from quit-rent.§ 

Hamo dapifer i. domum et i. curiatim et hidam 
terree et xv. burgenses et hoc tenuit antecessor suus 
Thurbern, T.R.E. Et hoc totum freter suam aulam| 


reddebat consuetudinem, T.R.E., et adhuc reddunt 
burgenses de suis capitibus, 


It should be noticed that while all others 
appear as holding Aouses, Thurbern held 
burgesses,| as having power over their per- 
sons (¢.¢., jurisdiction). His rights had passed 
intact to Hamo,** including his so-called 


* Sometimes the king thought fit to grant some 
— of a city or town to a private owner or to a re- 
igious house” (Larking, Domesday of Kent, p. 179). — 

+ This privilege the Norman grantees had usurped 
on every side (Domesday, passim). 

~ Whether they also obtained the jurisdiction is, 
as we have seen, doubtful. Perhaps hadet favours it. 

§ So at Ipswich, ‘‘habuit stigandus ii. burgenses, 
T.R.E., cum saca et soca, ef Rex habebat consuetudi- 
nem’ (ii. 289). 

|| So at Lincoln, ** Tochi fiiius o uti habuit in civitate 
Xxx. Mansiones preter suam hallam... . et suam 
hallam habuit quietam abjomni consuetudine” (Domes- 
day, i. 336). 

q] Their ¢erra sua was apparently held by them (as 
terra burgensium) from the Xing, but the hide from 
Hamo. It illustrates the slovenly analysis of Domes- 
day, that the Colchester burgess belonging to Riven- 
hall Manor has been overlooked in the official index, 
and that Ellis, on discovering him, adds, ‘‘he is no 
doubt included in the fifteen burgesses entered as be- 
longing to Zarl Eustace in the account of Colchester 
itself ’(!). (Zwtroduction, ii. 441.) 

** Son of Hamo Dentatus, the Conqueror’s early 
foe. Strange to find him by his fellow dapifer, the 
son of the Conqueror’s preserver ! 
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curia, which puzzled Mr. Freeman sorely.* 
I venture, quite apart from “local know- 
ledge,” to suggest that we must clearly take 
it, not as referring to Hamo’s mansion, but to 
the jurisdiction which he alone enjoyed.{ 
For, from the mention of the domus before 
the curia, I gather that the former was the 
mansion referred to as sua auda.t 


(Zo be continued.) 
es a 
Hccounts of henry 10. 


By Sir J. H. Ramsay, Bart. 


[' x SHE investigation of these accounts 
Rec pam yields results no less interesting 
= than those that attended our 
examinations of the accounts of 
previous reigns ; in some respects the reve- 
lations are more surprising than any yet 
made. The analysis of the accounts does 
not raise our estimate of Henry’s ability, 
but it bears witness to his honesty, and 
on the whole raises a feeling of pity, if not 
of sympathy, for his case. The accounts 
show that a little prudent economy in the 
first years of his reign might have saved the 
quarrel with the Percies, and given, perhaps, 
a different complexion to the rest of his life. 
The unfortunate profusion, which was at- 
tended with such painful results, does not 
appear to have been caused by vicious or 
wanton extravagance, but merely by igno- 
rance or carelessness. Even in private life, a 
man of small means coming suddenly into 
a large estate is apt to be bewildered ; he 
cannot judge what is or what is not a 


Ne 7a 


* “ An entry of special interest, which I trust will 
be thoroughly explained by some one who has local 
knowledge. Hamo besides a house had a curia, a 
rare word, whose use here I do not fully understand.” 
Arch. Fourn., xxxiv. 68. 

+ ‘* Curia, which occasionally seems to have im- 
plied the court or manor-house only of the lord, in 
one or two entries appears to have the more imme- 
diate reference to manorial jurisdiction.” (Ztroduc- 
zion, ii. 234.) But we have direct and far stronger 
evidence in the ‘‘ Laws of Edward the Confessor” 
{ix.). ‘*‘Barones autem qui curias suas habent de 
hominibus suis ;” and in the Assize of Clarendon (5). 
‘Et illis qui capti fuerint . . . . nullus habeat 
curiam,” &c. &e. 

~ So at Maldon. ‘*In Melduna habet Rex 
t. domum.... de halla regis semper exeunt ii, 
solidi et viii. denarii” (ii. 5b). 


reasonable allowance for a given department. 
Henry had been in the enjoyment of a large 
fortune before, but the rise from the largest 
baronial fortune to the command of the re- 
venues of England was enormous. Henry 
had risen by a sudden revolution ; he was 
overwhelmed with business; he was sur- 
rounded with dangers ; he had to be careful 
of making enemies; he found an extrava- 
gant system of housekeeping, established by 
Richard II. Under all the circumstances, 
it is not to be wondered at that he did not 
at once effect the necessary reductions. He 
cannot, however, be acquitted of all blame in 
the matter; and an able man wouid have seen 
the absolute necessity of having money in 
hand for the defence of the realm. Anyhow, 
the consequences to himself were lamentable. 
Want of means to repay the money expended 
by the Percies, in their operations against the 
Welsh and Scots, led to the battle of Shrews- 
bury and the death of the popular hero, 
Hotspur—a grievous blow to the king’s 
popularity. Hotspur’s rising led to that of 
Archbishop Scrope, whose execution gave 
deadly offence to churchmen. The illness 
that from that time clouded Henry’s life was 
always pointed at as a visible judgment on 
his impiety. Scrope’s execution was followed 
by a Bloody Assize in the North; and the 
last desperate effort of the old Earl of 
Northumberland, in 1408, led to further 
bloodshed. Henry’s throne was safe—but 
all his enjoyment in life was gone. 

The receipts and expenditure of the reign 
correspond so nearly in the terms for which 
both Rolls are available, that I have not 
thought it necessary to print the totals both 
of the receipts and issues. In one or two 
cases, where there was a Receipt Roll but no 
Issue Roll, I have given the total of the 
Receipt Roll as indicating the probable 
amount of the expenditure for the same 
term, and I have pointed out in the notes 
the cases of substantial difference between 
the receipts and the expenditure. Thus, in 
Michaelmas Term, in the fifth year, we have 
the receipts given as £65,770 55. 6d., as 
against an apparent expenditure of about 
454,368; in Michaelmas, in the ninth 
year, the total receipts are given as 
499,399 175. 9d., as against a stated ex- 
penditure of £53,367 5s. 744. ; but this Roll 
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ends with the 28th of November, so that the 
account must be incomplete. Again, in the 
ensuing term, Easter 9, we have the receipts 
given as £49,360 175. 2d. as against an 
apparent expenditure of about £41,500. 
On the other hand, in Easter Term in the 
eighth year, the expenditure exceeds the 
income by £2,700. On many of the 
rolls no totals whatever are given. The 
labour of adding these Rolls is so great, 
that I have not been able to present the 
reader with as complete a table as I could 
wish, I have noted with an asterisk 
those totals which are given either at the 
foot—as in a properly made up Roll—or on 
the margin. 

Taking the expenditure at the highest, it 
only comes to about £53,000 the term, or 
£106,000 a year; the first half of the reign 
being above, and the latter half below, the 
average. ‘The receipts may be taken to have 
been the same. The highest figures are those 
of the fourth year, which exceed £135,000, 
and of the ninth year, which probably reached 
£140,000 ; the lowest, those of the twelfth 
year, which are under £81,000. 

The income of the Lancaster estates, how- 
ever, should be added, not as part of the 
strict public revenue, but of the funds which 
the king had at his disposal, the distinction 
between the two being more nominal than 
real. 

The Lancaster revenues do not appear 
on the Pell Rolls ; separate accounts were 
kept of them. From these Lancaster 
accounts in the Record Office, we learn that 
‘all the possessions’ of Henry IV. that 
were his before his accession yielded, for the 
year from the 2nd of February, 1399, to the 
2nd of February, 1400, £4,770 45. 8d., includ- 
ing £120 of arrears. For the next year, to 
the 2nd February, 1401, the receipts fall to 
43,643 5s. 84d. This, of course was due to 
Owen “Glyndwr.” The receivership of 
Monmouth and Kidwelly, which in the first of 
the above years was good for about £1,300, 
in the second year yields “7/;” the coun- 
ties of Lancashire and Cheshire are repre- 
sented by the same entry, “i/;” so are 
the castles of Pontefract and Tutbury. In 
subsequent years the returns appear to have 
varied from £2,200 to £2,600 in round 
numbers. Like the royal revenue, the Lan- 





caster estates had their establishments and 
pensions to maintain: the latter amounted 
to over £500 a year. 

An account of the receipts of the Duchy of 
Lancaster for one year, from Oct. 1, 1397, 
with arrears and all, comes to. £2,333 45. 24d. ; 
these were the possessions of John of 
Gaunt; the difference between that sum and 
the £4,770 4s. 8d. above given for ‘all 
the possessions’ of Henry IV. will represent 
the value of the Hereford and Northampton 
estates Henry received with his wife. Even 
with his private possessions it will be seen 
that Henry’s revenues were considerably below 
those of his predecessor, which averaged, 
perhaps, £141,000 a year—or at any rate, 
£131,000 a year. This falling off was not 
due to any action of Parliament. Henry 
apparently received more grants than Richard 
had'‘done, in proportion to the length of his 
reign. In Richard’s reign of twenty-two 
years, we made out 134 lay subsidies ;| 12 
Canterbury subsidies; and 10 York sub- 
sidies; besides the two poll-taxes which 
affected both clergy and laity, and one 
special grant of 1s. 4d. on the 13s. 4d. 
from the clergy. In Henry’s reign of 
thirteen and a half years, I make out 
8 lay subsidies, with one grant of 1s. on 
the £1 of land, and one of 6s. 8d. on the 
420 of land ; from the Convocation of Can- 
terbury I make out 1o or 104 subsidies, 
with two minor grants; and from York 
64 subsidies, with one minor grant. Leav- 
ing out the special grants, of the amount 
of which I can offer no trustworthy estimate, 
if we take the lay subsidy at £38,000, 
the Canterbury subsidy at £16,000, and 
the York subsidy at £4,000,* we shall 
get a gross total of £490,000 as the proceeds 
of the direct Parliamentary grants, making 
an average of over £36,000 for each year. 
If on the average of three years we could 
take the customs as yielding £50,000, one 
year with another, we should get more than 
£86,000 a-year derived from Parliamentary 
taxation, out of a total income which may 
be safely taken as under £110,000 on the 


average. 
This shows how completely dependent 


* See the figures taken from the Zaxatio, Stubbs, 
ii, 550. I give them roughly, 
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the Crown now was on Parliament and Con- 
vocation. 

The receipts from the Old Crown Reve- 
nues of the first year were probably above the 
average, being swelled by the large forfeitures 
incurred by Richard’s friends. The clerical 
tenth appears during the reign to have yielded 
the amount at which we estimated it in pre- 
vious reigns—namely, £20,000 in round 
numbers. The lay subsidy, however—a 
fifteenth from the counties and a tenth from 
the boroughs—appears to have yielded more 
than before. A minute of the Privy Council, 
based on the collectors’ accounts of the sixth, 
eighth, and ninth years, gives the amount of 
a half-subsidy as 418,962, &c. ; and another 
minute gives the amount of a whole subsidy 
as something over £36,000.* These esti- 
mates are fully corroborated by the Receipt 
Rolls ; the produce of a half-subsidy in the 
second year appears as exceeding £19,000. 

The customs, or, to speak properly, the 
wool duties, were still the backbone of the 
revenue ; it will be seen that in the first year 
they furnished £53,800 out of a total reve- 
nue of £108,000. In the second year of 
Richard II. we found that the general cus- 
toms, or “tunnage and poundage,” only 
yielded £3,700 out of a total.of £52,200: 
during Henry’s reign the proportion appears 
to have been something similar: in the first 
year the proportion assignable to the general 
customs was even less, as the collection of 
those dues were suspended by Henry for a 
time, as an act of grace. In the second year 
of the reign the receipts from all the customs 
rose to £63,500, and the entire revenue to 
£128,400 ; in the twelvemonth from April 2, 
1410, to March 23, 1411, the customs fell 
to £40,600, and the entire revenue to 
483,600. 

This falling off in the customs was doubt- 
less due to the privateering for which Henry 
was responsible through his neglect of the 
navy. In 1406 the evil was so pressing that 
Parliament made over for a time the keeping 
of the sea to a body of merchants, who were 
to receive tunnage and poundage, and a 
fourth of the wool duties. + 

Throughout the reign the wool duties were 


* Proceedings, &c., P. Council, H. Nicholas, i. 


345, ii. 107. 
+ See Rot, Parl. iii. 569; Foedera, viii. 437. 


granted by Parliament at the same rates— 
viz., 50s. the sack of wool and 240 wool- 
fells from natives ; and 60s. from aliens; the 
duty on the ‘last’ of leather being in each 
case double. From Easter, 1401, to Easter, 
1403, tunnage and poundage were levied at 
2s. and 8d. respectively ; during the rest of 
the reign the rates were 3s. and 1s. 

Of the Issues as given in our table of the 
fourth year, the striking feature clearly is the 
amount of the household expenditure. Our 
classification includes four heads—namely, 
Wardrobe, or Household proper; Great 
Wardrobe ; Private Wardrobe; and Chamber, 
or Privy Purse; in the Easter Term we have 
a fifth head in the Queen’s Privy Purse. The 
entries on the rolls under these several heads 
make up the enormous total of £59,010; 
and that out of a total expenditure of 
4#135,300. In the fourty-fourth year of 
Edward III. (October, 1369—September, 
1370) the amount was £25,600 on an ap- 
parent total expenditure of £149,000. In 
the twenty-first year of Richard II. (1397- 
1398)—the year of Haxey’s remonstrance— 
the total was £45,000 on an apparent ex- 
penditure of £139,000. Now for the fourth 
year of Henry IV. we possess full detailed 
accounts for two heads—‘ Wardrobe of the 
Household’ and ‘Great Wardrobe;’ and I 
must state at once that they do not exhibit 
amounts as large as I make them from the 
Pell Rolls. The accounts of the ‘ Ward- 
robe of the Household,’ per Thomas More, 
Keeper, show only £25,000 drawn from the 
Treasury for the year, where I make out 
427,400. But besides the payments through 
Thomas More we have a concurrent set of 
payments for household expenditure made 
through Thomas Tuttebury, one of which, 
amounting to 4382, may be seen in Mr. 
Devon’s extracts, p. 297. These may ac- 
count for the difference between the two 
above totals. 

With respect to the Great Wardrobe, it 
will be seen that I make the drawings in the 
Easter Term alone over £8,900. The draw- 
ings in the Michaelmas Term were unfor- 
tunately not taken out separately, so that I 
cannot give the total for the year apparent 
on the Rolls; but the special account of 
William Loveney, Clerk of the Great Ward- 
robe, gives the total drawn from the Treasury 
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as about £10,000. As I cannot allege any 
second set of payments under this head, that 
amount must be accepted. I did not know of 
this account till after I had made my analysis 
of the Michaelmas ‘l'erm, or I should have 
taken out the details of the Great Wardrobe 
payments for the sake of comparison. Lastly, 
my table must be rectified by withdrawing 
the “ Private Wardrobe” altogether from the 
head of personal expenditure: it was an 
account for arms kept at the Tower, and 
therefore ought to be allowed as military ex- 
penditure. Again, it is unfortunate that I 
did not take out these items in both terms ; 
but doubling the items given in the Easter 
Term, we should get £3,100. The pay- 
ments on account of the Queen’s Purse, 
which are only for half a year, are probably 
correct, although the amount ‘assigned’ 
to her by the King was 10,000 marks 
(£6,666 135. 4a.).* The ‘ Chamber’ may be 
fairly assumed as £4,000, that amount (the 
same as in Richard’s time), having been 
assigned by Henry by a writ of his third 
year ; the amount may have been more, but 
certainly not less. If, then, we were to give 
Henry the benefit of every doubt, and to 
charge him only with the sums which appear 
in the detailed accounts, the corrected 
account might stand as follows :— 


Household, per More and nar - £27,000 





Great Wardrobe . . - 10,000 

Chamber. 1. « 6 & 6 u eee 6 6D 

Ques PUM. 2 ce ew se | OR 
£42,087 


But then the receipts for the year would 
have to be reduced also by some £ 14,000, 
or the balance between them and the 
Issues would be destroyed ; the Household 
expenditure would then stand as £42,000 on 
4#121,000, But I am satisfied that these 
figures are too low, and that there were 
numerous payments for arrears or sundries 
that did not pass either through the Great 
Wardrobe or ‘Wardrobe of Household,’ as 
in this very year a sum of £160, if I re- 
member right, for gilding a chariot for the 
king’s younger daughter, the Lady Philippa. 
The systematic erasures and interlineations 
on the Pell Rolls, of which I have not yet 


: * Devon Issues, 300, and Issue Rolls, passin. 





found the interpretation, may account for 
some inflation of figures, but I fully believe 
that Henry’s household expenditure for this 
year was over £50,000. Whatever the total, 
however, we have yet to add the income of 
the private estates, which were wholly spent 
on the king and his family. 

No wonder that Hotspur felt indignant at 
the thought of the £20,000 due to him for 
the pay of soldiers employed against the 
Welsh and Scots ; no wonder that the next 
Parliament insisted on reductions. It must be 
stated, however, that the household expendi- 
ture of this year exceeded that of any other 
year of the reign. Thus, the amount drawn 
for the Great Wardrobe in the previous years 
had been £7,000 and £8,000; in the fifth 
year it dropped to £ 3,469 ; in the sixth year 
It was £4,707, &c. So the ‘ Wardrobe of 
Household’ accounts for the eleventh year, 
the only other year for which household 
accounts have been preserved, show drawings 
to the amount of £19,860, &c., including 
the ‘ Foreign Receipts.’ These were certain 
casual sources of income, from the King’s 

‘ prisage,’ and the like, which were not paid 
into the Treasury. The 4 25,000 above 
given as the amount drawn in the fourth year 
from the Treasury was exclusive of these. In 
that year they amounted to £1,936 5s. 54d. 
a further addition to be made to the house- 
hold expenditure of the year. In the 


eleventh year the £ 19,860 was all spent, and. 


apparently some £1,873 besides. 


The various Wardrobe accounts give inte- - 


resting illustrations of the social life of the 
time. The Great Wardrobe was primarily a 
depét of clothing for the use of the king, his 
family, and household. It was established in 
buildings of its own, close to Baynard’s 
Castle, near Blackfriars. The rent of some 
shops and spare tenements connected 
with these buildings formed part of the 
‘Foreign Receipts’ of the Great Wardrobe. 
Besides clothing, this department also pro- 
vided and took charge of the king’s personal 
armour for war or tilting, saddlery, harness, 
appliances for hawking, furniture, tents, and 
pavilions for use on the King’s journeys, 
with the requisite “poles,” “stakes,” and 
“ pomels ;” also the cost of transporting the 
same from place to place. 

Sundry items for the King’s marriage 
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appear in the Great Wardrobe accounts of 
the fourth year. We have a satin bed pro- 
vided for the queen, and a canopy, or set 
of hangings of pink and pale blue satin (au/a 
rubeo de satyn et blodio pallido); also, there is 
an item of 1,000 ostrich plumes at 8¢. each, 
with a label inscribed “ Hila Souberaine.” 

The ‘Wardrobe of Household’ accounts 
give an exact itinerary of the Court for the 
period covered. The daily expenditure at 
each place is given under certain regular 
heads—namely, Dispensary, Butlery, Ward- 
robe, Kitchen, Poultry, Scullery, Salsery, 
Hall and Chamber, Stables, Wages, Alms ; 
the grand total of the day being also given. 


Beginning with September 30, 1402, the 
accounts of Thomas More show an expendi- 
ture varying from £300 to £500 a week, 
down to Christmas week, when the total is 
4583. The totals then sink till we come to 
the week of the king’s marriage (February 
4-10, 1403), when the amount springs up to 
41,157; then, again, we have £500 till we 
come to the week of the queen’s coronation, 
when the amount is £1,344 ; all items rise 
on that day, except Alms, which remain at a 
fixed 4s.a day! Wine comes to £111, as 
against £17 on the corresponding day of the 
previous week ; poultry takes £105 against 
38s. before. When the king was moving 


TABLE I.—IssvuEsS: HENrRy IV. 
From the Pell and Auditors Rolls. 








v 
Term hon Duration of Term. Amount, 
£ S & 
Mich. I Friday, October 3, 1399—Wednesday, April 7, 1400 *66,885 16 84 
Easter _ Monday, May 3—Monday, September 27, 1400 *42,700 15 of 
Mich. 2 Friday, October 1, 1400—Saturday, March 26, 1401 *57,216 17 9 
Easter _ No Issue Roll on either side (Receipts April 12—September 2, 
1401, £71,244 8s. 44d. — 
Mich. 3 Monday, October 3, 1401—Tuesday, March 14, 1402 *67,124 18 1 
Easter s Tuesday, April 4—Wednesday, September 27, 1402, about't 59,100 0 oO 
Mich. 4 | Monday, October 2, 1402—Monday, March 26, 1403 (Auditor’s Roll) | *73,418 7 o} 
Easter -- Monday, April 23—Tuesday, September 4, 1403 *61,986 9 oOo 
Mich. 5 Tuesday, October 9, 1403—Thursday, March 6, 1404t 54,308 11 24 
Easter _ No Pell Roll—Auditor’s Roll incomplete. Receipt Rolls also 
defective — 
Mich. 6 Friday, October 3, 1404—Friday, March 27, 1405. No totals on 
Pell, and no Auditor’s Roll. About 58,049 0 Oo 
Easter — | Nota total oneither Roll. Receipts, May i 20, about £51,083 
Mich. 4 Saturday, October 3, 1405—Friday, March 26, 1406 42,671 19 24 
Easter —_ Tuesday, April 20o—Saturday, August 14, 1406 49,051 14 2 
Mich. 8 Thursday, October 7, 1406—Wednesday, March 9, 1407 46,118 13 o 
Easter _ Friday, April 22—Monday, July 18, 1407 *50,790 15 64 
Mich. 9 Monday, October 3—Monday, November 28, 1407$ *53,307 5 74 
Easter _ Wednesday, April 25—Monday, September 10, 1408|| 41,515 3 114 
Mich. Ce) Tuesday, October 9, 1408—Saturday, March 9, 1409 ¥65,731 14 2 
Easter -- Saturday, April 20? (Roll damaged)—Tuesday, July 16, 1409 ¥42,552 5 1 
Mich. II Thursday, October 3, 1409—Thursday, March 20, 1410 43,134 6 2 
Easter — Wednesday, April 2—Saturday, September 27, 1410 47,870 12 II 
Mich, 12 Tuesday, October 14, 1410—Monday, March 23, 1411 (Auditor’s 
Roll 35,851 12 73 
Easter _ Monday, April 26—Friday, September 25, 1411 44,986 o 1% 
Mich, 13 Tuesday, October 13, 1411—Friday, February 26, 1412 29,978 13 54 
Easter _ No Roll on either side. No Receipt Rolls either — 
Mich. 14 Monday, October 3, 1412—Monday, March 20, 1413 44,509 18 10 




















+ Not added, some items doubtful. 


§ The Roll for this term must have been kept in two parts, of which only the 


t Total of ae. £65,770 5s. 6d. 
rst part has-been preserved; 


the Receipt Roll was in two parts, both of which are forthcoming, and the grand total at the end of the second 


part is £*90,399 175. 9d. 


|| Total of receipts £*49,360 175. 24d. 
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about the expenditure ran from £300 to 
#400 a week. A special account of Alms 
and Oblations for the whole year comes to 
less than £ 500. 

An entry in the Foreign Receipts of this 
account enables us to restore to its proper 
position an old English word which appears 
to have lost caste. By most of the readers 
of THe ANtTiquary the term “ swag” will 
probably be held slang, and _ perhaps 
thieves’ slang, as meaning plunder. I have 
been informed that, among the working 
classes, the word properly denotes the linen 
bag, or haversack, in which labourers in 
search of employment may be seen carrying 
their goods. The entry to which I refer 
proves that, in the fifteenth century, the word 
was current as meaning, seemingly, a bag, or 
case. One of the domestics is charged for 
the value of a piece of plate lost through him : 
“cum uno swag deaurato”—‘ with a gilt case.’ 


Perhaps I might call attention to a printer’s 
errorin Table VI. of the “ Accounts of Richard 
II.,” ANTIQUARY, iv. 207. The “sum of 
sub-totals given on the Roll” should be 


£59,529 15. 4a. instead of £52,629 15. 4d. 
Again, in Table V., Article 1, the sum of 
We 1,906 13s. 4d. for Privy Purse has been 
misplaced. It should be bracketed as in- 
cluded in the total £8,041 8s. od¢., and not 
given as exclusive of it. 


TABLE II. 


Receipts, Michaelmas, 1 Henry IV. 
October 3, 1399—April 8, 1400. P 

s. a. 
. Old Crown Revenues: with Fines 7,555 17 104 

2. Customs, with Assize and Ulnage 
of Cloths . © 34,345 
. Vacant Sees . s 146 
» Procite Alien 6 fe 8 a Pe 929 
. Hanaper in Chancery . . . . 2,510 
. Lay Fifteenths and Tenths (arrears 
from 21st year Richard II.) . 


382 
z Clerical Tenths (same arrears) . 


261 


ans— 
Repaid ultimately . . . 3,974 
Not repaid . . ere 460 
. Advances repaid .... © 33 
10, Sundries* . ee a - 14,866 


£65,466 4 2 
Total on Roll (with balance in hand of Li 333 6s. 8d.) 
£66,885 165. 84d. 





* Of this, £14,664 13s. 4@. was apparently the 
balance of Richard II.’s treasure, the dowry of Isabella 
VOL. VI. 


TABLE III. 


Receipts, Easter, 1 Henry IV. 
April 27—September 27, 1400. 


5. ds 
1. Old Crown Revenues, with Fines 7,352 16 
2. Customs, with Assize and Ulnage 
of Cloths are Ol 
3. Vacant See (one) . ; 88 8 2 
4 Priories Alien. . . .... £gt2 6 & 
G. HARDEE... ct wo se See 4 
sg Sra &c, (arrears from 

st reign) ei pita a Reed 
Clerical Tenths (arrears as above) 
. Loans— 


116 17 2 
730 12 74 


. 10,412 14 74 
716 OL 


3.9: 


6 
7 
3 


g. Advances repaid. . - . + . 
10. Sundries— 
Tower Exchange . 493 0 O 
‘Gifts’ from clergy 
in anticipation of 
a Tenth - 385 0 O 
‘Gifts’ from well- 
disposed laymen, 
&c., &c. - « 86 0 o 1,285 3 5h 


£42,980 § 10 
Total on Roll, £42,354 10s. 64d. 


TABLE IV. 
Issues, Michaelmas, 4 Henry IV. 
October 2, 1402—March 26, 1403. 
Y er ae 
1. Household, with Privy Purse-é.¢., 
Wardrobe or Household (about 
£11,000), Great Wardrobe, Pri- 
vate Wardrobe, Chamber or 
Privy Purse. « « « « + SGGO 42-2 
2. Naval and Military— 
Percies . «© £7,763 
Prince of Wales. 5,333 
Thomas of Lan- 
caster(Ireland) 6,546 o 
COMME 6 a 0! ve 65 oO 
Roxburgh . ° 
&e., &e. 


Oo 
oO 
No 
28,307 7 4 


6,496 19 74 
383 4 0 
1,871 10 54 
7,659 0 64 
37 9 § 


3. Civil Service, with Law and Diplo- 
WOM Me Ses 6 ia 
4. Public Works 
Me iece ets 
7. Addnnaes tie be 1€paid) . 
8. Sundries :— 
na of Richard 


4320 9 O 
7612 6 


: Tower Lions, &e. 
422 12 6 


473,418 
Not added on Roll, . 7 ot 





of France; the sum was paid in by Henry IV. in 
person on December 10, 1399, in French crowns—~ 
‘* in coronis de cuneo Franciz.” 

I 





: 


Se ee ee, ee me > 
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TABLE V. 


Issues, Easter, Henry IV. 
April 23—September 4, 1403. 











f ad. 
1. Household— 
Wardrobe. . £16,410 13 114 
Great Wardrobe 8 1942 “7 Io} 
Private Ward- 
sobe. .-. » 4620218 2h 
Chamber,'. . 2,996 13 4 
Queen’s Privy 
Purse . . . 1,087 6 10 
— 31,060 o 24 
2. Naval and Military— 
Prince of Wales £2,726 0 o 
Ireland .. . 2,500 0 O 
Calais. . . . 2,366 0 oO 
Earl of West- 
moreland (Car- 
lisle) . 716 0 O 
Duke of York 
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On the Dates of the Two 
Versions of “Lverp Man in 
bis humour.” 


PART II. 


ne T has been shown that the folio title- 
sO) page statement of the date of 
pe thi} production of the play referred 
’ ~ to the quarto form of it, and not 
to this second or folio version; and that the 
quarto form was first produced in 1598, and 
put in print in 1601, not by Henslowe, but, 
as he then wrote himself, by Ben Johnson 
himself. If, then, this quarto version was 
first played in 1598 by the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s servants,. there can be no ground for 
the supposition that Jonson took the trouble 
to alter it, and, thus altered, have it played by 
the same “servants” in 1598, while in 1601 he 






published the unaltered version. We now add 
that no external evidence as to the date of the 
folio version has been found, or, except Gif- 
ford’s less than unsupported assertion, been 
supposed. It follows that we are at liberty to 
fix on any date between 1601 and 1616 which 
may be justified or required by evidence 
within the play itself. I now proceed to con- 
sider such evidence. 

1. My first is but an indefinite argument; 
but it, with my second and third, will prepare 
the reader for those more definite ones which 
follow, and then strengthen them by showing 
that other facts agree with the conclusions 
that they enforce. The comedy in the quarto 
ends with a short wind-up speech by Dr. 
Clement, requiring no notice. But in the 
folio, besides that the scene is much shortened 
and altered, this speech is also altered, and 
concludes thus: “ Brayn-worm! . . . whose 
adventures, this day, when our grandchildren 
shall hear to be made a fable, I doubt not, 
but that it shall find both spectators and ap- 
plause.” Such a sentence seems to me very 
significant of a change of date and circum- 
stances. Jonson is no longer the young and 
poor author of a first play, but one whose 
position was assured, and one assured also 
that his “ works” will go down to posterity. 

2. This also is indefinite. In act ii. sc. 3 
(2 Gifford) we find, “Drake’s old ship at 
Detford may sooner circle the world again.” 
Evidently he implies that it was too crazed 
and rotten to do so. But Jonson would 
hardly be likely to speak thus of it in 1598, 
or in Gifford’s would-be dates of 1596 or 5, 
and accordingly the passage is not in the 
guarto. In 1606, however, the vessel would 
not only have been laid up for twenty-eight 
years—Marston, Chapman, or Jonson, in 
their Eastward Hoe, 1605, spoke of its “bare 
ribs’—but was also old both as regards its 
achievements, and that its labours had been 
undergone in a former reign, since which all 
other things had become new. 

3. I would add to this the following :—In 
the quarto we have, ‘‘ This speech would ha’ 
done decently in a pothecaries mouth!” In 
the folio (iii. 5) ‘.. . . in a ¢odacco-trader’s 
mouth !” What made the change necessary ? 
Must it not have been because a new and 
rare herb was at first sold by the apothecaries 
as an item of their stock in trade, but when 
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its fashion, and therefore its supply had be- 
come great, its sale had become a separate 
business able to maintain its purveyor ? 

4. Here I would for 2 moment interrupt 
the thread of my discourse to notice an 
omission at the close of Part I. The difficulty 
in which Gifford found himself as to the date 
of “ The Case is Altered,” a difficulty due to his 
desire to explain away Henslowe’s entry of 
December 3, 1597, and the way in which ‘he 
would wriggle out of it. As I have said, he 
would apply the entry to this play, and in 
his Introduction says: ‘ This comedy, which 
should have stood at the head of Jonson’s 
works, had chronology been consulted, was 
first printed in quarto in 1609.” Now its 
known mark of date was its reference to 
Meres’ Palladis Tamia, 1598, “You are in 
print already for the best plotter.” How 
would Mr. Gifford evade this? ‘“ Anthony 
might have been called ‘our best plotter’ be- 
fore Meares... . and indeed the words 
have to me the air of a quotation.” .To a 
recorded fact he opposes an. unsupported 
conjecture; and he trusts to his readers’ igno- 
rance of Meres. I know*not how many 
sentences and phrases could be culled from 
this author, each as fully proving itself “ by its 
air” to be a quotation, to any one desirous of 
so accounting it. But we are saved all trouble 
of refutation, if so unsupported an assertion 
require refuting, by an overlooked passage, 
which settles the date as subsequent to the 
production of “ Every Man in his Humour” 
in 1598. Antonio, in the first scene, is made 
to say “I write so plain, and keep the old 
decorum, that you must of necessity like it: 
marry, you shall have some now (as, for ex- 
ample, in plays) that will have every day new 
tricks, and write you nothing but humours: 
indeed, this pleases the gentlemen, but the 
common sort, they care not for ’t.”. The italics 
are mine, for the words are proof positive 
that they were written after “ Every Man in 
his Humour,” and after its success was es- 
tablished, and not improbablyafter the “ Out 
of his Humour” in 1599: the phrase—“ that 
will . . . . humours’—seemingly indicating 
more than one play. We must, however, con- 
fine its date between 1598 and the writing of 
Nash’s “ Lenten Stuff’ in 1599, for this notices 
the play. Unfortunately this ‘‘ Lenten Stufi” 
was not entered in the “ Stationer’s Register,” 





though that it was early in that year may be 
guessed from its title. I may add that why 
“The Case is Altered” was never acknow- 
ledged by Jonson, never. published in his 
“ workes,” is, I think, evident to any student 
of it and his plays. It is one of his double- 
authored pieces ; and at present I incline to 
allow to Jonson little more than the prose, or 
comic scenes. Jonson’s name having become 
more popular, it was probably a bookseller’s 
venture to affix the better-selling name 
only. ' 

To return to the arguments on the date of 
our second version. In the folio, Well-bred’s 
letter (i. 2) differs from that of the quarto, 
especially in its remarks drawn,from current 
events. In the quarto it closes thus—“ but 
live in more penurie of wit and invention 
than either the Ha// Beadle or Poet Nuntius.” 
That this poet Nuntius was Anthony Munday 
was made obvious to the denser among the 
audience by the suggestive pre-reference to 
the Guildhall Beadle. In “ The Case is Al- 
tered” he is again brought in as ‘* Antonio 
Balladino, pageant poet to the City of Milan ;” 
and that he was brought in merely as a butt 
for Jonson’s angry ridicule is shown by this, 
that he has nothing to do with the plot, and 
only appears in the first scene. He is brought 
in, just as Clove and Orange were brought 
into “ Every Man Out of his Humour,” they 
being, in Jonson’s own words, “meere 
strangers to the whole scope of the play ;” 
that in the person of Clove he might vent 
his spite on Marston, while not improbably 
from his notice of the “ characters” Orange 
was in dress and manner, and in his “‘O Lord, 
Sir,” an attempted facsimile of Dekker. 
According to the date usually assigned to 
‘“‘ The Case is Altered,” and which we think 
we have now confirmed, Jonson for two years 
or less was at variance with A, Munday, and 
when he could do so, publicly ridiculed him. 
On Mr. Gifford’s unfounded hypothesis—one 


seemingly invented to get rid of a fact un- . 


favourable to his other theories—Jonson first 
ridiculed Munday, then having, it is to be 
supposed, made up his quarrel, expunged his 
hit and then within two years re-vented his 
spite’in an aggravated form. Putting aside 
Gifford’s dates, already shown to he ground- 
less, I leave the reader to decide which belief 
is the more probable. 
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ON THE DATES OF THE TWO VERSIONS OF 





5. The folio in act iii. scene 1, gives us 
this :— 


Bob. Faith, sir, I was thinking of a most honor- 
able piece of service, was perform’d to morrow, being 
St. Marke's day, shell be some ten yeares now ? 

* * * * # 


Sob, Why at the beleag’ring of Strigonium, where 
in lesse then two houres, seven hundred resolute gen- 
tlemen .. . . lost their lives upon the breach... . . it 
was the first but the best leagure, that ever I beheld, 
with these eies, except the taking in of—what doe 
you call it, last yeere by the Genowayes. 

The quarto whilst giving these two speeches 
word for word, in other respects, has Ghibel- 
Zetto instead of Strigonium, and Tortosa for 
“what doe you call it.” I much regret the 
having failed, to trace the name Ghibelletto, 
or the date of the taking of Tortosa, which- 
ever Tortosa it may have been; for these 
would have given us the exact date of 
the composition, or of the production of this 
first version. But for our present purpose 
we have enough. Strigonium/or Graan, in 
Hungary, was retaken from the Turks in 
1595. Now, it would beabsurd, primd facie, 
to consider Bobadil as a fool who, having 
had days to do it in, and his position and 
daily subsistence depending upon it, was 
unable to concoct a plausible lie. Again, 
the siege of Graan having been so noteworthy 
an exploit, and one of such importance 
against an enemy then threatening to over- 
run Europe, Jonson would not have chosen 
it, and added the date of some ten years 
before, unless that date had been some ten 
years before the production of this version. 
That he and Bobadil did seek verisimilitude, 
we have moreover these further proofs. 
First, that the quarta Ghibelletto was altered 
to Strigonium. Secondly, that the Tortosa 


of “last yeare” was also struck out, but” 


there having been no noted, siege or capture 
during the folio version’s “last yeare,” 
Bobadil is humorously made to pretend to 
forget for more than a moment, “this best 
leagure that ever he beheld.” Hence he 
exclaims after a pause, marked in both the 
1616 and second, or 1640 edition by a dash 
“what doe you call it.” Graan having 
been retaken by the Christians in 15955 the 
version must have been produced about 1605. 
It is worth while noting that while Mr. 
Gifford quotes Whalley’s note that Graan 
had been taken in 1597 (1595 is the right 


date), he either failed to see, or thought his 
reader unlikely to see, that such a date 
destroyed his own theories as to dates and 
theatres. 

6. In Well-bred’s letter already quoted, 
we have in the folio— I have such a present 
for thee (our Turkie companie never sent the 
like to the Grand-Signior).” This is clearly 
a reference to a recent and well-known sub- 
ject of popular comment, such as might be 
expected in this “counterfeit” of a sprightly 
letter dashed off by a fashionable and well- 
bred gallant about town. In Elizabeth’s 
reign such a present had.been sent, but 
though from the loss of my notings, I cannot 
give the exact date—the Company was 
chartered in 1579—it was much too early to 
have been thus noticed in 1598. Hence 
it is not in the 1601 printed version. But 
when the Levant, or Turkey Company was 
re-constituted and re-chartered in 1605, 


James gave them £5,000 to be expended in 


a présent to the Porte, and without doubt, 
whether to advance the prospects and 
clientele of the Company, or to set forth and 
laud the Royal munificence, or for both 
purposes, these presents were displayed in 
public view. This reference, then, again 
brings down the production of this version to 
1605 at least, or, more probably, to 1606. 
Two series of objections, howeyer, re- 
main to be noticed. (a) The first four, Eliza- 


‘ bethan, though not dateable, passages in this 


folio version. In iv. 2, Brainworm says— 
“ T arrest you i’th Queen’s name ;” and again 
—“I charge you in her Majestie’s name,” 
In iv. 3, Bobadil says—‘“ Were I known to 
hér Majesty ;’ and Welcome, in v. 2, cries— 
“You must not deny the Queen’s justice, 
sir.” Admitting that such discrepancies are 
not positively to be reconciled with argu- 
ments five and six, the following may be 
suggested as the probable causes and expla- 
nations :—First. Jonson, while suiting certain 
phrases to the current times, was probably 
still desirous of letting it be known that this, 
his first unaided and very successful comedy, 
was written when he was yet a young man, 
and as early as 1598. His vanity and 
conceit were quite equal to such an attempt; 
in fact, it is similar to his placing that date 
year on the folio title-page. Secondly, he 
may have had this other strong motive. In 
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1605 and 1606 he may have had Court and 
fashionable patronage, but many play-writers, 
and among them he himself, had been accused 
of bringing living personages on the stage. 
He certainly had so brought on Captain 
Hannan as Tucca, as also Marston and 
Dekker, the former, if not the latter, in two 
comedies ; avowedly he ridiculed contempo- 
rary absurdities and vices, and generally drew 
from the life. Lest his other caps should be 
thought to fit too closely on any known 
eccentric or humorous persons of sufficient 
rank to make such an accusation a serious 
matter, he probably wrote the words, “i’th 
Queen’s name,” &c. Gentlemen, he could 
say, this comedy was written in 1598, in 
ridicule of the fashions of that day, my proofs 
were spoken before you on the stage. 
Thirdly, it might have been that under a 
new king and Court, and also under Jonson’s 
own ridicule in 1598 and 1599, this constant 
employment and misuse of the word 
“humour” was in 1606 dying out of good 
society. We see some probability of this, 
since Nym had adopted it in, 1599, as also 
from the title of Day’s Humour out of Breath, 
published in 1608, but probably from its hit 
at the Lottery in 1606, played either in that 
Jonson would, therefore, 


year or in 1607. 
by his references to an Elizabethan date, both 
gain in verisimilitude, as well as the sympa- 
thies of fashionable audiences, by ridiculing 
a somewhat antiquated and old-world 


fashion. Why, lastly, should not Jonson, 
for all or for any of these reasons, or for 
reasons now unknown, have committed the 
slight discrepancy of placing the time in the 
late Queen’s reign, while he introduced in 
his dialogue such b sco pase as would in- 
terest and be appre¢iated by his hearers? I 
might add here that Jonson’s reproduction 
of this successful play in 1606 seems to have 
suggested the titles of Day’s Humour out of 
- Breath, and an anonymous Zverie Woman in 
her Humour, respectively published in 1608 
and 1609. 

(b.) The other series of discrepancies that 
it may be as well to notice, partly because 
their examination will really support our 
previous arguments, are the dates of Brain- 
worm’s pretended services as Fitz-Sword. 
By his speech in ii. .4 (2 Gifford), he had 
served 


in all the late warres of Bohemia, Hungarie, Dal- 
matia, Poland, where not, sir? I have beene a poor 
servitor, by sea and land, any time this fourteene 
yeeres ; and follow’d the fortunes of the best Com- 
manders in Christendome. 1 was twice shot at the 
taking of Alefo, once at the reliefe of Vienna ; I have 
been at Marseilles, Naples, and the Adriatique gulphe. 
There is but one difference here between 
the quarto and folio. The former has 
“‘America,” instead of “the Adriatique 
gulphe.” Now the Venetian§ assisted the 
French against Naples in 1528; the relief 
of Vienna occurred in 1529. Allowing 
him, therefore, to have enlisted at the age 
of fifteen, he was, at the time of the first 
version in 1998, eighty-five or eighty-four 
years old! Whether we look to his 
appearance, drawn by old Knowell, as 
Fitz-Sword, or to his having been, “a poore 
servitor, by sea and land, any time this four- 
teene. yeeres,” this is a ridiculous supposi- 
tion. Again, the last battle fought . before 
Aleppo, though I know not that there was a 
siege, was fought in 1516! NorcanI find 
that there was any other siege. But this battle 
was when Selim I. defeated and killed the 
Egyptian Kham-son Ghori. Brainworn there- 
fore, who had fought under the best Comman- 
ders in Christendom, and prates elsewhere of 
serving “in his Princes cause,” must have 
then fought under and with Mohammedans on 
whichever side he fought! It is noteworthy, 
too, that though Jonson changed the names 
of the places mentioned by Bobadil, he only 
made here the one change already noticed. 
And this change appears to me significant.. 
Whydid he in 1606 speak of the “Ariatique 
gulphe”? This phrase, I think, refers to the 
battle of Lepanto fought in 1571, twenty- 
seven years, not fourteen, from 1598, but he 
mentions it in this later version because it 
paid a little indirect tribute to James, who 
had written a sonnet on that victory. The 
reader will presently see what leads me to 
this conclusion. The cause of these im- 
possible dates—dates impossible to a four- 
teen years’ service-man—is in this, that Brain- 
worm was a mere novice, andian extempore 
one, not at lying, but at military lying. 
Bobadil, on the contrary, lived by his lies and 
bombast, and had his tales carefully prepared. 
Jonson, therefore emphasized these differences, 
and made them more apparent by. this 
contrast of possible and impossible false- 
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hoods. Before leaving this subject, I would 
also remark that I am unable to see how 
either set of discrepancies can overthrow 
data founded on the time of the capture of 
Strigonium, or on that of the date of the 
present of the Turkey Company. Could 
Jonson for instance have referred to or pro- 
phesied of a present that was not thought of 
or likely to be given till at least seven years 
after 1598. 

I conclude with a suggestion as to the 
immediate cause of the production of this 
second version. ‘The King of Denmark, 
father of James’ queen, came to England in 
July, 1606, and Drummond, speaking of his 
stay, says—“ There is nothing to be heard at 
Court, but sounding 6f trumpets, hautboys, 
music, revelling and Comedies”—under which 
last phrase he probably included plays 
generally. Jonson at that time was known 
and in favour with the Court. * He had been 
employed to write a pageant exhibited before 
the two kings at Theobalds on July 24. 
Certainly, therefore, he would have been 
asked among others to furnish his comedy. 
But he was not so likely to furnish a new one 
as to set forth an old, whose success had 
been established. Doubtless, also, he was 
willing to exhibit-one of his acknowledged 
chef d’ceuvres, his first independent work 
and one that had brought him into notice. 
Besides, he was slow in concocting a play, 
about a year was thought his usual time. 
But while setting forth “ Every.Man in his 
Humour,” he would naturally suppose that 
he. could improve it, improve its situations 
and its dialogue, and make it more what it 
was intended to be, a home thrust at English 
absurdities. By these changes also he would 
make it more of a novelty to the English 
Court audience at the first, and to others 
afterwards. In like manner I would add, 
though it is unconnected with my subject, 
that James and his Majesty’s servants most 
probably took care to present Macbeth as 
showing forth James’ hereditary title to the 
Crown, and the heinous sin of the gunpowder 
plotters against the predestined decree, 
centuries before registered in heaven, that 
Banquo’s issue were to become the first kings 
of Great Britain, and Ireland—and twofold 
balls and treble sceptres bear. 

BRINSLEY NICHOLSON, M.D. 





The Scandinavian “Thing” 
in Dublin. 
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Freaa Ll is not often that a man like Charles 
Haliday is to be met with either in 

life or in literary history ; and now 

that Mr. Prendergast, so _ well 
known in connection with Irish antiquarian 
research comes forward with his edition of 
Mr. Haliday’s Scandinavian Kingdom of 
Dublin, and prefixes to it a life of the author, 
we cannot do better than ask our readers with 
all sincerity to read these records,* for they 
will find there some of their own best expe- 
riences of the influence of antiquarian studies 
upon the mind. Turning to the book itself, 
which is just one of those interesting chap- 
ters of history very dear to the student of 
early institutions, we propose giving an ac- 
count of Mr. Haliday’s remarkable dis- 
coveries relative to the Scandinavian Thing 
in Dublin. 

Mr. Haliday claims that the Scandinavians 
settled in Dublin—they did not conquer it 
as they did their other possessions in the 
British Isles. But however this may be the 
settlement was not left in peace, for we have 
a long record of the wars that took place 
between the Irish and the new comers. It 
is interesting, howeyer, to be able to pene- 
trate through the din and clash of war to the 
times of peace and law, and that the Norse- 
men lived in Dublin as they lived in their 
own lands is now conclusively shown. By 
the assistance of place-names, a study only 
too little cultivated, it has long been known 
that Dublin possessed an ancient meeting- 
place of the Scandinavian Thing. “A docu- 
ment of the year 1258,” says Worsaae ‘‘ con- 
veys a gift of some ground in the suburbs 
of Dublin, in Zhengmotha. ‘This Thing 
place, which seems to have been not far 
from the present site of Dublin Castle, 
where the Norwegians had erected a strong 
fortress, gave to the surrounding parish of 
St. Andrew the surname of ‘de Theng- 


* TheScandinavian Kingdom of Dublin. By Charles 
Haliday. Edited, with some notice of the Author’s 
life, by John P. Prendergast (Dublin : Thom & Co.; 
London: Simpkin & Marshall, 1382), 8vo, pp. 
CXxxiii.—3C0, ; ' 
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mote.””* But here our information ceased 
until Mr. Haliday took up the subject. He 
mentions a deed of the year 1241 granting 
land situated in ‘‘ Thengmotha, in the parish 
of St. Andrew Thingmote.” And an enrolled 
deed of 1575 gives a further clue, by describ- 
ing the property conveyed as bounded by the 
road leading .o HoggenGreen called Teigmote, 
thus showing that the Thingmotha of the pre- 
ceding document was that part of the Stein 
called Hoggen Green. If, then, we assume 
that Thingmotha had its name from the Thing- 
mote, these records show that the ‘Thing place 
of Dublin was on Hoggen Green in the parish 
of St. Andrew. Other documents leave no 
doubt that the precise position was at the 
angle formed by Church Lane and Suffolk 
Street, nearly opposite the present Church of 
St. Andrew, and about forty perches ea&t of the 
old edifice. It stood intact until the year 
1685. Itwas then demolished by Sir William 
Davis, to whom the Corporation demised the 
mound, and the earth was used in raising 
Nassau Street, then called St. Patrick’s Well 
Lane, the street being elevated from eight 
to ten feet. 
covered a drawing and survey made in 1682, 
a facsimile of which is given in his book, and 
it appears that the mount was a conical hill, 
about forty feet high, and. 240 feet in circum- 
ference. But further than this, the plan shows 
an indented outline, which gives to the mount 
the appearance of having had those terraces 
or steps which existed on the Thingmounts 
of the Isle of Man,t of Iceland,t and else- 
where. It stood out boldly from the sur- 
rounding country.. Mr. Prendergast points 
out that it appears from the Ordnance Survey 
that the base of the Thingmount, which stood 
at the same level as the base of the present 
St. Andrew’s Church, was 35 feet above the 
level of low-water, so that the mound being 
40 feet high, its summit stood 75 feet above 
the Liffey when the tide was lowest. Stand- 
ing, then, on the strand, the Thingmount 
would be seen as a lofty mound overlooking 
the level plain of the Steyne. 

Near the ancient place of assembly and 
justice was the place of punishment and exe- 
cution, and the Scandinavian Thing in Ireland 

* Worsaae’s Danes and Norwegians, p. 322. 


+ See Train’s History of the Isle of Man, i. 271. 
} Sir G, W. Dasent, Story of Burnt Njal. 


Mr. Haliday fortunately dis- - 


is not deficient in this feature. About 200 
perches eastward of the mount was the Hangr 
Hoeg, or Gallows Hill, of Dublin. Here, on 
a rocky hill, surrounded by a piece of barren 
ground, the gallows was erected, and here 
criminals were executed until the beginning 
of the last century. 

There is only one other accompaniment 
of the ancient Thing to make this example 
a very nearly complete specimen, and that 
is, the site of any H6f or Temple connected 
with the Thingmount. Mr. Haliday could 
not find any vestiges of such temples, but 
he rightly turns to the evidence of early 
history, where he finds that the Pagan temple 
became the Christian Church. Bede, it is 
weil known, has preserved a letter from Pope 
Gregory to Abbot Mellitus, directing him to 
tell St. Augustine in England that he had de- 
termined that “the temple of the idols in 
that nation ought not to be destroyed, but 
let the idols that are in them be destroyed ; 
let holy water be made and sprinkled in the 
said temples ; let altars be erected and relics 
placed.”* Almost everywhere the Christian 
missionaries pursued this wise course. It is 
no doubt the origin of the ancient chapel of 
St. John’s in the Isle of Man, which directly 
faces the flight of steps on the Tinwald 
Mound, and to which there is a spacious road 
of approach from the foot of the mound.t 
And no doubt also it is the origin of St. 
Andrew’s Thengmotha in Dublin. Mr. 
Haliday draws attention, in confirmation of 
this theory, to the remarkable fact that when 
the church was rebuilt, it was built in an 
elliptical form, which gave it the name of the 
Round Church, and Speed’s map of 1610 
shows a semicircular enclosure attached to it ; 
and it is well within the bounds of proba- 
bility that this pagan form of the modern 
church is due not to the influence of modern 
architecture, but to that of ancient tradition 
and usage. 

Now this remarkable accumulation of evi- 
dence relative to an old state of things, pre- 
sents perhaps as valuable a ¢hapter of primi- 
tive politics as could well have been written. 
We have, it is true, no picture of the forms 
and ceremonies once enacted on this historic 
ground, but these can be filled up from other 

* Historia Ecclesiastica, \ib.i. cap. xxx. 
+ Train’s History of the Isle of Man, i. 271. 
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evidence, because we know that the place 
being so nearly like the primitive meeting- 
places of the Scandinavians, the forms and 
ceremonies must have belonged to the same 
stage of history. Mr. Haliday has collected 
much information about some curious and 
interesting municipal customs, all of which, 
there can be little question, descend to us from 
the early days of Scandinavian occupation ; 
and when we add to this the evidence as to the 
ancient “ stein” or landing-place of the Ost- 
men, there can be no doubt that we have 
here some considerable and valuable infor- 
mation about the Scandinavian kingdom of 


Dublin. 
~~ 


On Some Quaint Old Laws 
of England. 


—~—— 


Fag HAT justly renowned legal luminary, 
ec tam §=Lord Chief Justice Coke (1550— 
1634), considered what is called 

~ the Common Law of England, 

to be “the absolute perfection of reason,” 
since nothing, said his lordship, that is 
contrary to reason, can ever be consonant 
with law. This highly laudatory description 
of a system of jurisprudence which has been 
so frequently modified, and in parts anni- 
hilated, may at first sight appear to a reader 
to be one of almost undue exaggeration. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the 
word “reason,” as employed by the learned 
author and judge whom we have mentioned, 
does not signify intuitive or inborn reason, 
but, as the Chief Justice himself explains it, 
that artificial perfection of reason which, as 
it were, is the result of long study and 
observation ; or probably, to express it more 
clearly, is the perfected form of that frame 
of mind which should be the natural conse- 
quence of those mental pursuits which 
produce ripe experience. Such being the 
case, it has always been assumed by sages of 
of the law that:the deliberate decisions of 
superior Courts of Law ought to be handed 
down from . generation to generation as 
precedents founded in this “perfection of 
reason ;” provided, of course, they are not 
on their face palpably unjust or absurd, in 


which case they could not be deemed to be 
sofounded. These judgments are obviously 
exceedingly valuable, as frequently declaring 
with precision the Common Law on their 
subject-matters, and accordingly they form 
a very considerable portion of what is termed 
the unwritten Law of England. “Un- 
written ” here means that the law laid down 
is that derived from apposite preceding 
declarations, gathered from established pre- 
cedents, themselves evolved—as the phrase 
goes—from the breasts of the judges; in 
short, law declared otherwise than “by 
Parliamentary enactments ; and this latter, in 
contradistinction to the above, or Lex non 
Scripta, is termed the Zex Scripta, or written 
law. 

The object of this paper is to present a cur- 
sory view of the quaint side of our Common 
and Statutory Laws—especially the latter—at 
certain periods of the history of England— 
that is to say, in other words, to point out 
those laws which, seriously enacted or 
administered by our forefathers, appear 
grotesque and absolutely ridiculous to us. 

A retrospect of this character is not merely 
amusing, it must necessarily be instructive 
also, for nothing more clearly helps us to 
understand the state of society and morals in 
a country at any given period of its existence 
than the tone and particular character of the 
laws then in force there. The progress of 
civilization in a nation may be traced almost 
minutely through the improvements from 
time to time made in its juridical system ; 
indeed, the various gradual steps gvhich the 
the law of any nation may take towards 
perfection, measure precisely the progressive 
advance of the mental condition and public 
prosperity of that nation’s population. 

And first let us look at the growth and 
character of some of the fena/ laws of Eng- 
land. Now, among our German forefathers, all 
crimes, with the exception of two—desertion 
from the army in time of war, and the ravish- 
ment of married women—were punishable by 
fines; but after the times of the so-called 
Saxon Heptarchy in England, however, it 
was found necessary to alter this easy state 
of affairs, and to inflict capital punishment 
upon those who committed the graver kinds 
of offences. Thus, the crime of murder, 
which at one time might have been expiated 
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by the payment of a mulct or fine—great or 
less, according to to the “quality” of the 
person killed—was, after the Heptarchy, to be 
atoned for only by the death of the murderer. 
‘Treason and robbery were made capital 
offences, and Alfred the Great struck a 
cecisive blow at the practice of corruptly 
administering the law by hanging in one year 
no less than forty-four unjust judges (see 
Mirroir des Fustices, ch. 2). This fact, 
if it be really a fact, is eloquent as to the 
upright character of Alfred. His compre- 
hensive mind saw that if the conduit pipes 
of the fountain of justice were foul—no 
matter how clear so ever the stream might 
be at its source—those who came to drink 
thereof would be defrauded of their right to 
enjoy the current in its original purity ; and 
further, that the law would be brought into 
contempt and abhorrence. It was part of 


the subsequent policy of William the Con-. 


queror—although in the event he actually 
confirmed them—to destroy the spirit of 
the excellent Saxon laws which he found in 
England. ‘That he succeeded in altering the 
tenures of land is well-known, and also that 
he partially carried out his designs con- 
cerning the eradication of fhe Saxon system 
of judicature. Yet some of the criminal courts 
which he despised, but which helped to bring 
in an addition to the king’s revenue by the 
fines and forfeitures exacted in them, were 
allowed to remain, their constitution and 
practice alone being changed, not the laws 
administered therein. In order the more 
effectually to destroy the Saxon system of 
jurisprudence—if we may so designate the 
body of rules observed by our ancestors— 
William caused that distinction to be made 
between the clergy and the laity in this 
country, which the Popes of Rome had con- 
trived to introduce into France. Clerks in 
holy orders were at this period of history 
about the only persons who knew the laws ; 
indeed, almost the only persons who could 
read and write ; and they accordingly were 
accustomed some of them to exercise judicial 
functions while others took upon themselves 
the duties of practitioners in the various courts. 
Such being the case, William perceived that 
their removal from these respective positions 
would be the necessary result of their separa- 
tion from the general body of the people, and 


might insure the annihilation of that simple 
mode of administering the law which had ob- 
tained among the Saxons, a mode which was 
utterly distasteful to the Conqueror and his 
followers, who better loved the complicated 
system of the Norman method of legal 
procedure. 

This policy of prohibiting the clergy from 
practising in the courts was not, however, 
quite successfully carried out, for the tonsured 
advocates, unwilling to give up their old and 
lucrative occupation, managed very often to 
evade the papal canon which had been pub- 
lished on the subject, by appearing in court 
in the garb of simple laymen; and it is singu- 
lar that the chief implement of disguise em- 
ployed by these gentlemen to conceal their 
true calling, is one that has descended to the 
present generation—the last, however of its 
long career—as a mark of high distinction 
amongst lawyers, and enjoyed only by judges 


and serjeants-at-law.* The reader will pro-. 
bably have observed in Westminster Hall, a, 


black patch on the top of the wigs of. the 
learned judges, and also on those of certain 


grave-looking, members of the long robe in. 


the courts there. This ornament (?) is called 
the co#f, and it is one of the traditions of the 


law that the badge in question originated i in, 


the attempts made by the crafty ecclesiastics 
to hide their shaven crowns when they. went 
into court to conduct their clients’ cases. In 
consequence of this and, no doubt, other 
transparent devices being winked at by those 


in authority, the former style of doing busi-_ 


ness would often crop up—the old law and 


practice would be, and was, as a matter of: 


fact—frequently alluded to and quoted before 
the Norman judges by whom William had 
replaced the clerical presidents. Thus it 
came to pass that the old laws were not de- 
stroyed; on the contrary, many of its pro- 
visions were retained, and became the pivot 
of that system “‘upon which every subsequent 
alteration was to operate.” The Conqueror’s 
youngest son, afterwards Henry I., however, 
almost restored the Saxon laws, which, from 
their excellence, were welcomed back, not 
only by the English, but also by the Norman 


* The order of Serjeants-at-law became virtually 
extinct on the passing of the Judicature Act of 1873, 
and actually so after the sale of their Inn in Chancery 
Lane about three years ago, 
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subjects of the king; and since the period in- 
dicated, their principles, except as to the de- 
scent, devolution, purchase and sale, &c., of 
lands, have been the acknowledged basis 
on which nearly all legislation has been 
founded. But the Common Lawhadtostruggle 
against two very powerful opposing forces— 
namely, the Civil. Law of Rome and the 
Canon Law of the Romish Church; and these 
two systems were upheld by the clergy. The 
laity, on the other hand, noble and plebeian, 
maintaining their regard for the Common 
Law, we find in the reign of King Stephen 
a proclamation issued by that sovereign 
interdicting the study of the two systems of 
jurisprudence just mentioned. The clergy, 
feeling themselves unable to establish in 
England the civil and the canon law, which, 
unlike the Saxon, were deemed, and rightly, 
too, to militate against the full liberties of the 
people—in short, quite unsuited to their 
genius in every way, after a time abandoned 
the attempt, and by the reign of Henry III. 
had from inclination, and also from opposition 
to their scheme, retired from the secular 
courts, both as judges and practitioners. 

In the reign of this sovereign we find that, 
although trial by jury, both in civil and 
criminal causes, was in full operation, yet, in 
certain cases, it was open to a defendant to 
defend himself either by jury or by duel. 
This latter was called the wager of battle—a 
mode of trial then common in the country 
since the Conquest. The duel was fought in 
open court, and ifthe defendant could go on 
“until the stars appeared,” he won the day. 
The institution of trial by assize put a stop to 
this extraordinary practice, but it was not 
finally abolished by the legislature until the 
reign of George III. In the reign of 
Henry III., the judges went their circuits 
for the purpose of administering criminal 
justice, as they do now, and were then styled 
justices itinerant, or in eyre. The grand and 
petty jury also took part in the proceedings, 
and challenges were allowed, as now, to 
accused persons—that is, they were permitted 
to object to any of the jurors who were to 
determine their guilt or innocence. 

In this reign also the old Saxon modeof trial 
by ordeal was abolished ; but another mode, 
the wager of law—that is, by the oath of the 
accused, confirmed by those of his neighbours, 


called compurgators, was allowed to remain. 

We find trials by wager of law employed in 
the time of Lord Coke ; and even as recently 
as the year 1824, an application was made 
to the Court of King’s Bench to assign com- 
purgators to a defendant, “with whom ,he 
should come to perfect his law.” The word 
law, as used here, signifies oath, and wagers 
of law simply meant acquitting oneself of an 
obligation by an oath, backed up by other 
oaths. In the above case, King v. Williams, 
reported in vol. ii. of Barnewall and Cress- 
well’s Reports, Chief Justice Abbott (after- 
wards Lord Tenterden) refused to grant the 
application, observing that the defendant 
must act according to his judgment. He 
brought eleven compurgators ; but the plain- 
tiff abandoned his action. Wager by law, 
one of the most ancient features in the prac- 
tice of the English law, no longer exists, 
having been abolished by the Statute 3 & 4 
William IV., c. 42. 

The Englishmen of yore always seemed to 
think a great deal of keeping the peace, as 
they termed it. By the word peace, they 
meant, as we do at present, an abstinence 
from force in the prosecution of a right, and in 
any other cases ; or, as an old writer explains 
it, ‘‘that amitie, confidence, and quiet, which 
is betweene men.” . To preserve this quiet in 
the country, Justices, or Justiciars, of the Peace 
were first instituted, and were sometimes 
called Commissioners of the Peace, a term, 
it would seem, of a more appropriate character 
than the former. Some of the old rules of 
law on this subject are highly amusing, but 
a great many of them remain at this day part 
and parcel of the law of England. Thus, a 
wife could always demand a surety of the 
peace from her husband, just as at the present 
day. We cannot, however, quite see the 
force of the following statements, made ina 
work published in 1626 :— 

The law hath conceived such an.opinion of the 
peaceable disposition of noblemen, that it hath been 
thought enough to take one of their promises vpon his 
honour that he would not break the peace against any 
man. 


All other persons, however, including knights 
and “ecclesiastical persons,” 
Might be arrested for the peace lest other- 


wise it should argue them vnworthie and unmeete to 
beare or exercise any office in the Commonwealth. 
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Our forefathers had a long list of what they 
considered justifiable assaults, the commission 
of which was not deemed a breach of the 
peace. ‘Thus, we find it laid down in the 
reign of Edward IV., that— 

It is lawfull for the parents, kinsmen, or other 
friends of a man that is mad, or frantike, who, being 
at libertie, attempteth to burne an house, or to do 
some other mischief, or to hurt himselfe, or others, to 
take and put him into an house, to bind or chaine 
him, and to beat him with rods, and to doe any other 
forcible act to reclaime him, or to keepe him so as he 
shall doe no hurt. 

Thus did the law of free England directly 
sanction those proceedings against insane per- 
sons which for ages formed a standing dis- 
grace to the country, and which, even in these 
days, we find resorted to by inhuman persons, 
apparently the exponents of the more repul- 
sive features in the manners and customs of 
barbarous times. It was also quite justifiable 
for “ a gaolor, or his servant, by his command: 
ment, to chastise his unruly prisoners ;” a 
rule which gave facilities for the most detest- 
able brutality and extortion on the part of 
those in authority—opportunities, of which we 
well know, these persons at one time freely 
availed themselves. 

In addition to the surety of the peace, our 


ancestors had another kind of surety, “ of , 


great affinitie with that of the peace,” called 
surety for the good behaviour, and which 
exists at the present day. It was provided 
chiefly for the preservation of the peace ; 
but there was, and is, of course, more difficulty 
in performing the surety for good behaviour 
than that of the peace, it being obviously a 
question what is meant by “ good behaviour.” 
An old work on the law, Dalton’s Fustice, 
enumerates the offences for which surety for 
the good ‘behaviour of the party committing 
them might have been had. A few will 
suffice to show the state of morals in Eng- 
land about the time of Charles I., the period 
of this work’s publication. 

For the following, among other causes, 
surety for a person’s good behaviour was 
granted :— 

Against such as be generally feared to bee robbers 
by the high-way. 

Against such as by night shall evesdrop mens 
houses. 

Against night-walkers that shall cast mens gates 
or carts, &c., into ponds, &c. 

Against common haunters of Ale-houses, or 


Taverns ; but more specially if they have not whereon 
to live. . 

Against common drunkards. 

Against all such as goe on message of theeves. 

Against the putative father or mother of a 
bastard child. 

Disturbers of preachers 

Popish recusants absenting themselves from 
Church twelve moneths. 

Although some of the offences above in- 
dicated did not necessarily involve an actual 
breach of the peace in their commission, yet 
as “the Common Law of England hath alwayes 
abhorred force as the capital enemy thereto,” 
so it seems that acts at all likely to lead 
to force were carefully watched and severely 
dealt with by our ancestors. 

In the time of Charles I., we find the law 
concerning wé#iches and their craft thus 


stated :-— 


To consult, covenant with, entertaine, imploy, | 


feed or reward any evill spirit, to or for any intent or 
purpose, is felonie in such offenders, their aides and 


counsellors. 

To practise witchcraft for the purpose of 
finding lost goods, to destroy property, or 
“to the intent to provoke any person to 
love,” was felony. 

The writer of these passages, a barrister of 
Lincoln’s Inn, proceeds thus :— 


* Now against these witches, being the most cruell, 


“revengefull and bloudie of all the rest, the justices of 


peace may not’ alwais expect direct evidence, seeing 
all their workes are the workes of darknesse, and no 
witnesses with them to accuse them ; and therefore 
for their better discoverie, I thought good here to 
insert certaine instructions out of the book of dis- 
coverie of the witches that were arrained at Lancaster, 
A.D. 1612, before the judges of assize there. 

1. These witches have ordinarily a familiar or spirit, 
which appeareth to them. 

2. This said familiar hath some bigg, or other 
marke, upon their bodie, when he sucketh them. 

3. They have often pictures of clay or wax like a 
man, &c., found in their house. 

4. Witches may be known if a dead bodie bleede 
upon them. 

5. By their own voluntaire confession, which 
exceeds all other evidence. 

The difference between conjuration, witchcraft, and 
inchantment is this :—conjurers and witches have 
personall conference with the devill or evill spirit to 
effect the purpose. The conjurers beleeve by ‘cer- 
taine terrible words, that they can raise the devill, 
and make him to tremble; and by impaling them- 
selves in a circle, which as one saith, cannot keep out 
a mouse, they beleeve that they are therein insconced, 
and safe from the devill whom they are about to 
Talse. 

The witch dealeth rather by a friendly and volun- 
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tary conference, or agreement between him and her, 

and the devill or familiar, to have his or her turne 

served, and in liew thereof, the witch giveth or 

= their soule, bloud, or other gift unto the 
evill. 

Also the conjurer compacts for curiositie, to know 
secrets, or worke miracles: and the witch of meere 
malice to doe mischiefe, and to be Sg 

The inchanter, charmer, or sorcerer, these have no 
personal conference with the devill, but without any 
apparition work and performe some things, seemingly 
at the least, by certaine superstitions and ceremoniall 
formes of words called charmes, by them pronounced : 
or by medicines, hearbs, or other things applied above 
the course of nature, and by the devill’s helpe and 
covenants made with him. 

Of this last sort, likewise, are soothsayers, or 
wizards, which divine and foretell things to come, by 
the flying, singing, or feeding of birds, and unto such 
questions as be demanded of them, they doe answere 
by the devill, or by his helpe—that is, they do 
answere by voyce, or else do set before their eyes in 
glasses, christall stones or rings, the pictures or 
images of the persons or things sought for. 


Such were the provisions of a solemn Act of 
the English Parliament, passed in the reign 
of “the most high and mighty prince,” 
James I.; and it was not until that of 
George II. that the Statute was repealed by 
another, called the Vagrant Act, which, 
although more sensible in tone, is by no 
means deficient in quaintness. 

J. H. FLoop. 


( Zo be continued.) 
CaS 
Reviews. 
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A Catalogue of Rare, Curious, and Valuable Old Books. 
On sale by ALFRED RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho 
Square. (London: 1882.) 8vo, pp. 528. 

Z—ea UR readers will be glad to know of the 
issue of this ar valuable catalogue. To 
. many, a booksellers’ catalogue is of great 

ui} interest, even when carelessly arranged 

and badly printed, as is too often the 
case; but we get here a totally different kind of thing. 

These are some of the heads under which it is classi- 

fied :—Agriculture, Ana, Angling, Anglo-Saxon, 

Bibliography, Manners, Brewing, Chap _ Books, 

Dramatic History, Finance, Fine Arts, Heraldry, 

est Books, Mythology, Numismatics, Pedigrees, 
hilology, Folk-lore, Prehistoric a Records, 
and County publications. We cannot pick out any 
special books for notice, but referring, for instance, to 
the collection of versions and editions of Reynard the 

Fox, it will be at once seen that this catalogue, irre- 

spective of its value to book purchasers, is of great 

interést to students of archeology. It contains no less 
than six thousand books for sale. 





Transactions of the Essex Archeological Society. Vol. 
ii., pt. iii, new series. (Colchester : 1882.) 8vo, pp. 
223-310. 

The papers here presented to the members of the 
Society are all of great interest. They are ‘‘ Inven- 
tories of Church Goods” 6th Edward VI., by H. W. 
King, ‘‘ Liber Scholze Colcestriensis,’’ being entries 
concerning sons of the clergy admitted into the Royal 
Grammar School, Colchester, during the headship 
of Dr. Dugard, 1637-1642; ‘‘ History of Hatfield 
Forest” ; ** Notes on an inscribed Roman altar found 
at Colchester,” by J. E. Price; and ‘* Notes on an 
ag Cemetery at Saffron Walden,” by H. Ecroyd 

mith. 

The most important of these are undoubtedly 
Mr. Price’s, Mr. Smith’s, and Mr. King’s. Mr. 
Price gives some very interesting information on the 
Roman inscribed altar. Itreads :— 


MATRIBVS 
SVLEVIS 
SIMILIS ATTIF 
Cl CANT 
v. L. S 


and may be translated as a dedication to the Mothers 
the Sudeve, by Similis, the son of Attus or Attius, a 
Citizen attached to the avifas Cantiorum. The 
Sulevze were the tutelary divinities of rivers, foun- 
tains, hills, roads, villages, and other localities against 
whom the anathemas of the Christian councils were 
hurled, and this new inscription of Mr. Price's 
a places them among the important deities 
— goddesses,” whose worship was so wide 
spread. 

Every one should support the efforts of the county 
Archeological Societies to gather together the anti- 


* quities of our country, and we gladly bear testimony 


to the important work the Essex Society is accom- 
plishing. Not only in publishing, but in the case of 
their museum and the prosecution of excavations, 
this Society is furthering the cause of antiquarian 
study. We cannot speak too highly.of the labours 
in respect of the museums, and we trust the Society 
will not again have to speak of want of support, for 
pes local museums are national in importance and 
value. 


The Court of the Honour of Peverel, in the Counties 
of Nottingham and Deriy. By JOHN C. GODFREY. 
(Nottingham : 1882.) 8vo, pp. 32. 

Local courts of jurisdiction have been so much 
pushed on one side (if we may so put it) by the more 
progressive machinery of government, that a history 
of one, even in the abridged form of that before us, 
is always very acceptable. Mr. Godfrey has not 
given much more than was already known of the 
Court of the Honour of Peverel, but then he has 
collected this into a handy and convenient compass ; 
and we are indebted to him forit. We trust he may 
make this little drochure the nucleus round which to 
collect more information. 


——— 
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the Level of Hatfield Chace and Parts Adjacent. 

By JoHN ToMLINSON. (Doncaster: John Tom- 

linson. London: Wyman & Sons.) 4to, pp. 

vii.—322. 

Mr. Tomlinson has taken up a work foreshadowed 
by Abraham de la Pryme in 1698, that curious 
gossiping antiquary, whose diary is equal, in_ its 
way, to anything else of the kind that exists. His 
collection of MSS., together with the labours of later 
workers in the same field, have been laid under 
contribution by the indefatigable industry of Mr. 
Tomlinson, and we may congratulate that gentleman 
upon the production of a much-needed history of a 
very important locality. 


PRES 
So) 


"om 


and sometimes boating, carried in his train a man 
who had other views than those who were content to 
let things be as they were. That man was Vermuyden, 
a Dutchman, who planned and carried out a scheme 
for draining and embanking this great level in 1628. 
Of the 170,000 acres comprising Hatfield Chace, 
there were, in the reign of James I., at least 60,000 
acres of.no value, except for hunting, fowling, and 
fishing. Queen Elizabeth had attempted to obtain a 
plan for rt these lands, but failed ; and a com- 
mission, issued by James I., reported that the work 
was impossible. But Vermuyden thought differently; 
his own native land told him differently. Accordingly, 
in the words of Abraham de la Pryme, he “entered 








THORNE OLD HALL, 


_ The extensive tract known as Hatfield Chace was, 
in the times of the early Stuarts, little more than a 
vast swamp, with now and then patches of hard sur- 
face, upon which had dwelt the earliest inhabitants of 
our land, as is shown by the discoveries of barrows, 
remains of buildings, household utensils, celts, flint 
axes, arrow-heads, &c. But these little islets in the 
surrounding swamp were not compatible with the re- 
quirements of advancing progress, and it is recorded 
how Prince Henry of Wales, son of James I., pro- 
ceeding through these great fens, sometimes wading 


into Articles with his Majesty [Charles I.] upon y® 
24th May, in y® 2nd year of his Reign for y® Drain- 
ing thereof, which after a few years labour he happily 
effected to y® great benefit and ease of y® country.” 
For the events attending this great labour, for the 
settlement of a great body of Walloon emigrants here 
(whose biography our author justly observes would 
be highly interesting), for the methods of bringing 
the land into cultivation, for the great and beneficial 
results, we must refer our readers to the book itself. 
In place of swamps there arose the signs of English 
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life, plots of cultivated land, village homes, and beau- 
tiful village churches. 

Such books as the one before us have a very special 
value, because, dealing with the actual history of great 
alterations in the surface of our land, they enable the 
historian to obtain clear information of the topogra- 
phical influences on English history. How important 
these topographical influences really are we need not 
touch upon now ; but Mr. J. R. Green, in his A/aking 
of England, has shown how vastly they enter into 
the history of the early periods of English history, 
and the same influences must of course exist through- 
out, though we fear they are too seldom taken into 
account. Of the vast amount of incidental information 
contained in Mr. Tomlinson’s book we cannot speak too 
highly. It is illustrated by very well executed wond- 
cuts of Hatfield, Thorne Fishlake, and Barnby Dun 
churches, of Hatfield Manor House, Thorne Old Hall 
(a very interesting building), Dunscroft Grange, 
besides maps of Hatfield Chace before the drainage, 
and of “the true and perfect plot” as surveyed in 
1639. It contains appendixes of very valuable docu- 
ments relating to the drainage, and a fairly good in- 
dex. We wish, however, that Mr. Tomlinson’s style 
of narrative were more in conformity with the esta- 
blished rules of important historical records such as 
he has given us. : 


The Western Antiquary, or Devon and Cornwall Note 
Book, Edited by W. H. K. Wright. (Plymouth : 
Latimer and Sons.) 4to, pp. 80. 

Mr. Wright has succeeded sufficiently well with his, 
quarterly issues to venture upon a monthly issue (of 
which several have already appeared), and we wish 
him all the success he deserves. “The last part 
of the quarterly issue now before us contains a 
vast quantity of valuable local notes, and has some 
illustrations which add greatly to the value of the 
letter-press.. The Editor’s observations on municipal 
records will, we hope, be productive of useful results. 
Our readers should certainly make themselves ac- 
quainted with our local contemporary. 





Aungervyle Society. Parts ix. x. and xi. April 
to July, 1882. 8vo, pp. 64. 

These three new parts carry these excellent re- 
prints to a further stage. ‘‘ The Romance of 
Octavian, Emperor of Rome,” abridged from a MS. 
in the Bodleian Library (circa 1250), by the Rev. J.J. 
Coneybeare, and edited by E. M. Goldsmid, is con- 
cluded ; and we have the two first instalments of 
“The Imprisonment and Death of King Charles I., 
related by one of his Judges ; being Extracts from the 
Memoirs of Edward Ludlow, the Regicide, with a 
Collection of Original Papers relating to the Trial of 
the King.”’ This is an extremely interesting contri- 
bution to an always interesting subject. Ludlow was 
one of the most honest of the English revolutionists, 
and his notes bear out this characteristic. His expo- 
sure of the double practices of Cromwell is very 
severe, and the occasional bits of grim humour that 
lit up this troublous age are singularly curious. 
Cromwell, on one occasion, ‘‘ took up a cushion, and 
flung it at my head, and then ran down the stairs ; 


but I overtook him with another, which made him 
hasten down faster than he desired.’” We congratu- 
late the Society upon their work, and would only 
suggest that they should give us more explanation of 
the sources and bibliographical value of their reprints, 





A Provisional Glossary of Dialectical Place-Nomencla- 
ture ; to which is appended a List of Family Sur- 
names pronounced differently from what che spelling 
suggests, By ROBERT CHARLES Hope. (Scar- 
borough : Theakstone & Co.) 12mo, pp. 22. 

This little book will form a valuable groundwork 
for a very useful work, and the author asks for 
assistance in making a fuller list; The local pronun- 
ciation of many names is often widely different from 
the orthography, and in some instances there are 
varieties of pronunciation. Thus, Altrincham, in 
Cheshire, is called Thrutchm, Autrinjam, Altringam, 
and Autsjam ; and Macclesfield is indifferently Max- 
field, Maxfilt, or Maxlt. Some of the pronunciations 
will be found to be conflicting. Thus Accomb is 
called Yaccan, and Yardley is turned into Ardly. 
Although these forms will probably live long, they 
will without doubt gradually die, on account of the 
influence of those who only know them as written 
names. 





Transactions of the St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society. 
Vol. i. part 3. London. 1882. Royal 8vo. 

We have already welcomed the former parts of this 
valuable and thoroughly well-edited publication. The 
St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society is a young institu- 
tion, but it has rapidly grown. in public estimation, 
and if it continues to be conducted with the vigour 
already displayed it cannot fail to continue its growth. 
The papers in this volume are of very great interest. 
Several important churches are described by Mr. G. 
H. Birch ; Mr. Baden Powell and Dr.Wickham Legg 
deal with liturgical customs; Mr. Mayhew with 
Baalism; Major Heales with the furniture and orna- 
ments of the altar ; and Mr. Somers Clarke compares 
St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s. 


Our Noble Selves; or Gleanings about Grantham Sur- 
names. By the Author of Motes on the Months, 
Notes on Unnatural History, &c. (London: T. 
Fisher Unwin.) 1882. Sm. 8vo, pp. viii—I09. 
Lincolnshire surnames are much like surnames in 

other parts of the country, and, therefore the very 

interesting chapters cn the origin and history of 
names in this book will be of more than local interest. 

The author writes :—‘“‘ Here and there I have kept 

names upon my list which are now only borne upon 

tombstones among us ; here and there I have retained 
one which has passed into currency elsewhere, and is 
in Grantham nothing more than a token of bygone 


. years, and mayhap of a half-forgotten man.” The 


subject is a fruitful one, and this is a book that is 
likely to make it a still more popular one than it 
already is, although we are nct prepared to agree 
with all the etymologies. 
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A History of Aylesbury, with its Borough and 
Hundreds and Hamlet of Walton. By RoBert 
Grpss. Partsi. ii. 4to. (Aylesbury: R. Gibbs.) 
1882. 

The borough of Aylesbury is known to a large 
number of persons from the fame of its ‘butter ; to 
others it is a representative place, on account of its 
excellent system of sanitation ; but Mr. Gibbs shows 


us that it has a history of considerable interest. It is + 


not easy to criticise a work of this character with only 
two parts before us, but we hope to do more justice 
to it as it proceeds. Enough, however, has appeared 
to make us wish for more. 


The Field Naturalist and Scientific Student. Nos. 1-3. 
June to August, 1882. (Manchester : Heywood.) 
Now that the third part of this new journal has 

appeared, we wish to record our opinion that it ably 

meets an admitted want. Field clubs are formed in 
nearly every county, and their labours as mediums of 
instruction can scarcely be overstated. This journal 
should be their especial organ, and we shall always, 
as long as it keeps to its proper functions, as it 
does now, give it our cordial support. It has much 
work before it, and it is capable, we feel, of doing it 
well. The information it contains is varied and in- 
structive ; and one letter from Mr. Darwin to a young 
naturalist exhibits perhaps one of the most charm- 
ing traits of character we have seen for some time. 
Plant-lore and bird-lore cannot but be interesting to 


the antiquary. 
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METROPOLITAN. 


Archeological Institute.—July 6.—Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, President, in the chair.—The Rev. W. 
Loftie read a Paper, and offered some observations, 
upon the hawk sacred to Chonsu, with special refe- 
rence to Rameses XII. and Raneferoo, his queen, and 
described the manner in which the various towns of 
Egypt favoured the worship of different animals, and 
the high favour in which the hawk was held.—Mr. 
W. Brailsford read a Paper on the monuments of the 
Seymours at Great Bedwyn, Wilts, which included a 
notice of the remarkable and lengthy inscription on 
the tomb of Sir John Seymour, the father of Edward, 
Duke of Somerset, and Jane Seymour, who died in 
1536.—Prof. B, Lewiseread a Paper “On the Antiqui- 
ties of Autun, the Capital of the AEdui of Cicero,’”’— 
Capt. E. Hoare read some notes on a sepulchral 
statuette, which he exhibited, of an hereditary lorii 
and landowner, of a very rare type, ¢ci7ca 1000 
' BC.—Mr. H. R. H. Gosselin laid before the meeting 
some fourteenth-century tiles from Bangeo Church, 
Herts, 

Anthropological Institute.—July 11.—General 
Pitt-Rivers, President, in the Chair.—Lord Talbot de 


Malahide read a Paper on the longevity of the Romans 
in North Africa. The author gave several instances 
of epitaphs and inscriptions on tombs of persons whose 

e had exceeded 100 years ; in some cases the ages 
of 120, 130, and even 140 years had been attained, — 
Capt. R. F. Burton read a Paper on some Neolithic 
implements and other objects brought by himself and 
Commander Cameron from Wasa, on the Gold Coast. 
A large number of objects were exhibited by the 
authors and Mr. Ross.—Gen. Pitt-Rivers read a Paper 
on the Egyptian boomerang, and exhibited several 
specimens.—A large collection of Bushman drawings 
was exhibited by Mr. M. Hutchinson. 


PROVINCIAL. 


The Royal Archeological Institute.—August 
1.—On Tuesday afternoon the Institute commenced 
the business of its annual meeting in the city of Car- 
lisle. Lord Talbot de Malahide, who is the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, was again in his place at its 
head ; but the duties of president of the Carlisle 
meeting have this year devolved upon the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Carlisle (Dr. Harvey Goodwin). 
At two o’clock the Mayor and Corporation arrived. 
The Mayor wore his insignia of office, and was. 
attended by his sword and mace bearers. The pro- 
ceedings were commenced by the Town Clerk reading 
an address of welcome to the Institute. After the 
inaugural meeting, the members of the Institute per- 
ambulated the city, and visited the ancient castle, 
cathedral, city walls, and other objects of interest. 
In the evening Mr. Freeman gave an address on 
‘¢The Position of Carlisle in History.” He said 
that city was one of the few cities which could point 
to a personal founder in historic times, its foundation 
being dated from a day long before William Rufus, 
and alone a? cities of what we now deem proper 
England Carlisle bears an almost untouched British * 
name.—Dr. Bruce then gave a Paper on ‘* The Music 
of the Borders,” illustrated by pipers onthe North- 
umbrian bagpipes, and by a vocal quartette party. 
Dr. Bruce explained the construction of the North- 
umbrian bagpipe, and to show how expressive was 
the music of the instrument he called upon the piper 


to play the tune ‘‘ Take a Look at Maggie’s Foot.” . 


The instrument, he remarked, could nearly speak the 
the words. The grandest of Northumberland tunes 
was the ballad of ‘* Chevy Chase.” He had no doubt 
that originally the ballad had been the wail of the 
mourners, a dirge; but though a dirge originally, it 
had afterwards been made a battle cry, to the strains 
of which the sons and daughters of Northumberland 
delighted to hail their chieftain. The reason of the 
change was obvious. It was a cry from the dead to 
march to victory and avenge their cause, and jit spoke 
well for a pedple when their energy was roused by 
misfortune, and when the dirge of the sire became 
the battle cry of the sons. Such was Chevy Chase, 
‘There were three versions of it. Two belonged to 
1450, and the other, which they had now in use, was 
of the age of Elizabeth—say about 1560. The lec- 
turer next discussed and illustrated the ballad of 
“ Bewick and Gram,” which he said belonged to the 
western side of the Border. It had nearly been lost, 
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but was happily preserved by Sir Walter Scott, who 
obtained some of the verses from an ostler in Carlisle. 
The next piece was “The Roses Blaw,” which he 
believed had appeared in a Scottish collection of 
ballads. On Wednesday there was an excursion to 
the Penrith district. The Church of Kirkoswald was 
first visited, and thence the visitors proceeded to 
Kirkoswald Castle, where only a few shattered walls 
now remain of what was once a splendid palace of 
the Dacres. A description of the building was given 
by Dr. Taylor, of Penrith, and Mr. G. T. Clarke, of 
Dowlais. The circle of stones known locally as 
‘*Long Meg and her Daughters” was the next place 
visited. Professor Stephens, of Copenhagen, made 
some remarks upon the cup and ring marks found 
upon the stones, the real meaning of which had given 
rise to much discussion. He thought they were reli- 
gious symbols, pointing to the worship of the sun at 
a time, in fact, so distant, as the Stone Age. From 
‘* Long Meg and her Daughters” the party proceeded 
to Brougham Castle, where Mr. Clark delivered an 
address, and the company went by way of Brougham 
Hall to Eamont Bridge. A mound in the locality, 
called ‘‘ Arthur’s Round Table,” was visited. The 
circle of stone at Mayborough was subsequently 
visited and a smaller circle close to it, which Dr. 
Simpson and Mr. Evans agreed in declaring to have 
been a place of burial. In the evening the Anti- 
quarian Section met under the presidency of Mr. 
Evans, and a Paperon ‘‘ The Antiquities of Algeria,” 
by Lord Talbot de Malahide, President of the Insti- 
tute, was the chief feature in the programmé.. The 
meeting of the Institution was continued on Thurs- 
day at Carlisle, Lord Talbot de Malahide sane. 
The report for the year was read by the Secretary. 
Sectional meetings were held during the day, and a 
visit was paid to Rose Castle, the residence of the 
Bishop of Carlisle. 

Shropshire Archeological and Natural His- 
tory Society. — Annual Excursion.— June 27.— 
The first item in the day’s programme was Battle- 
field Church. This picturesque edifice is believed to 
be erected over the spot where were laid, as in one 
common grave, so many hundreds of valiant knights 
and squires, who perished in the bloody struggle in 1403, 
between King Henry IV. and the heroic Henry Percy, 
better known as ‘‘ Hotspur.” The original foundation 
consisted of a collegiate church for five secular canons, 
and ‘‘endowed with a piece of ground, with all the 
buildings on it within the lordship of Adbrighton 
Husee in the field called Haytelfeld, which piece of 
ground was ditched in, and contained in length and 
breadth two acres of land, together with two inlets 
and outlets along the lands of Richard Husee, one 
20ft. wide and the other rsft. wide.” The collegiate 
buildings, as well as the church, probably stood within 
this enclosure, but not a vestige of them exists at this 
day, though traces of the moat eastward are visible. 
Among its other endowments were the revenues of the 
churches of St. Juliana, and of St. Michael, within 
the Castle in Shrewsbury, the grant of the latter being 
in the year 1417. In the year 1861 the present 
church underwent a thorough restoration. It 
consists of a nave and chancel or choir, separated by 
a dwarf stone screen, and contains several handsome 
monuments to members of the Sundorne family. On 





the north side of the chancel is a mortuary chapel, 
built in 1860, over a spacious double vault containing 
the remains of several generations of Corbets. The 
roof is constructed on the hammer beam principle, 
and on the point of each bracket is a shield blazoned 
with the arms of one of the illustrious individuals 
who took part in the battle—viz., on the north side, 
Henry IV., Earl of Dunbar, Sir Hugh Stanley, Sir 
John Cockayne, Sir Nicholas Gausel, Sir Hugh 
Mortimer, Sir Hugh Shirley, Sir Robert Malvausin, 
Sir Madoc Kynaston, and Sir Richard Sandford. On 
the south side: Henry, Prince of Wales, Edmund, 
Earl of Stafford, Sir John Clifton, Sir Walter Blount, 
Sir Robert Gausel, Sir John Massey, Sir Thomas 
Wendesley, Sir Reginald Mottershead, Sir Jenkin 
Hanmer, and Sir Richard Husee. In the church is 
a curious piece of wood sculpture, called ‘‘Our Lady 
of Pites,” representing the Virgin Mary seated, 
bearing on her knees a dead Christ. In a tabernacled 
niche over the east window is a statue (crowned) of 
the founder, Henry IV., in whose right hand was once 
asword. Inthe sacrarium is a piscina and sedilia, 
and the reredos is elaborately carved in stone. After 
this inspection the party went to Shawbury Church. 
This church, which is dedicated to St. Mary the 
Virgin, is a structure of considerable antiquity ; it 
consists of a nave, chancel, and side aisles, with a 
lofty square tower, ornamented with eight pinnacles. 
It exhibits various styles of architecture, from the 
Saxon—traces of which are observable in the imposts 
of the south arcade, which itself is Norman in 
character—down to the Early English, Perpendicular, 
and Decorated ; and there is a curious admixture of 
red and white stone used in its construction. The 
north porch is modern, and from it a medizeval arch 
leads into the nave of the church, which is separated 
from the aisles by Norman arcades. ‘The Jacobean 
pulpit and reading-desk are of oak, richly carved, and 
there is also an ancient alms box cut out of a solid 
block of oak. The font is unmistakably Saxon. 
The external aspect of the edifice is bold and massive, 
especially that of the tower, which displays two dis- 
tinct styles of architecture, the Perpendicular and 
Decorated. It has been an addition to the original 
Norman church. On the north face of the tower is 
a bracket or corbel, which probably once supported 
a statue, and over it a shield, on which is inscribed 
‘*Thomas .....” The latter word not being very 
legible is believed by some to be ‘‘ Charlton,” others 
think it is ‘‘ Morton.” It is, however, too modern 
to be the name of the person whose statue stood below. 
A short distance from the church is a moated ‘* Buhr,” 
which indicates that in the Saxon days a building of 
some importance stood there. The excursionists 
then went to Moreton Corbet, or Moreton Turret, 
which name it retained until 1516. Theestates came 
into the possession of the Corbets by the marriage of 
Sir Richard Corbet, of Wattlesbury, with the heiress 
of the Turrets, or Turits, ¢evzpore Henry III. The 
church, which is dedicated to St. Bartholomew, is a 
handsome structure of freestone in the Decorated stylé 
of architecture, and consists of nave, chancel with 
south aisle, and western tower, through which the 
church is entered by a fine Elizabethan dcorway. 
The tower was built in 1769 by Andrew Corbet. 
The church contains two fine altar tombs, well pre- 
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served, each with two recumbent figures. One of 
these represents Richard Corbet, and his wife, 
Margaret. It bears the date of the death of the 
former only, 1667. The other is in memory of Sir 
Robert Corbet, Knight, and Elizabeth, his wife, 1563. 
In the south aisle are the remains of a piscina, and an 
aumbry of which the hooks on which hung the door 
remain. In this aisle is also a hagioscope, or squint, 
which clearly proves that the aisle is of more recent 
erection than the chancel, as the squint usually occurs 
in the external wall anne a view of the altar 
at the elevation of the host, by lepers who were not 
allowed to enter the church. The picturesque ruins 
of the adjacent castle were also examined with con- 
siderable interest. The remains of three distinct 
buildings are to be seen. Over the portal of the older 
one are the initials S. A. C., 1576, and also I. R. C. 
1578, with the elephant and castle, the crest of the 
family. On another portion of the building is an 
enigmatic inscription O. L. L. E. D., 1515, A. R.C., 
also the date 1578 on a pedestal. The new house 
was never completed, though it was held as a garrison 
for the King in 1664, and was said to be very strong. 
It was, however, taken by the Parliamentarians the 
same year, and soon afterwards was seriously injured 
by fire. There are several curious traditions con- 
nected with the place. The next place to visit was 
Stanton-on-Hine-Heath, famous as the birthplace of 
Alderman John Boydell, the munificent patron of 
engravers, and himself an engraver of the highest 
class. He was Lord Mayor of London in 1790. The 
church, dedicated to St. Andrew, is a Norman 
structure, with a square western tower of much later 
date, the lower portion only being Norman. It is 
finished with eight pinnacles, and has very massive 
gargoyles. There is a fine timbered roof which is 
almost entirely concealed by a hideous coved ceiling. 
There is some trace of herring-bone work in the 
south wall of the chancel, which was rebuilt by 
the then patron, in 1740. Altogether the building 
appears to have been terribly mutilated according 
to the whims of successive churchwardens, some of 
whom have left their marks on one of two massive 
buttresses built in support of the tower in 1666. 
The party proceeded on foot to the Bury Walls. 
This famous Roman encampment is considered 
to be the most perfect in the kingdom. About 
twenty acres of land are enclosed and screened on 
three sides by a natural fortification, a chain of 
inaccessible rocks ; and on the fourth side by a triple 
entrenchment of impregnable strength. Many Roman 
coins have been found here, and in 1821 a spur, of 
undoubted Roman workmanship, was found in the 
garden of the Bury farm, a short distance from the 
camp. 


P 
Surrey Archzological Society.—July 5.— 


Annual Meeting.—The Earl of Onslow, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The first meeting-place being at 
the Town Hall, Guildford, Mr. D. M. Stevens read a 
Paper upon the Corporation Records and Plate. Mr. 
Stevens mentioned that Guildford was doubtless from 
its position known and occupied by both the British 
and the Romans, It became a Royal residence at 
least as early as Alfred the Great, and had become at 
the time a borough by prescription, and the settled 
abode, exclusive of Stoke, of something like 700 
VOL, VI. 


persons. He described the various charters, from the 
first, granted by Henry III., dated January 7, 1257, 
to that of Richard II., in 1378. The Corporation 
plate was next touched upon. The history of the 
small mace had never been solved, but the large mace 
was presented to the Mayor and approved men of 
Guildford by Henry Howard, afterwards Duke ot 
Norfolk, but then High Steward. The Mayor's chain 
was stated to have been presented in 1673, by Arthur 
Onslow, High Steward, and was described in the 
records as “a faire chayne of gold, double-linked, 
with a medal of massey gold whereon his Majestie’s 
armes are curiously engraven, and on the reverse the 
armes of the said Mr. Onslow.” The history of the 
plate and Mayor's staff of ebony, presented by Queen 
Elizabeth, was related, and then speaking of the Town 
Hall, Mr. Stevens said a portion of it doubtless dated 
back to the reign of Elizabeth, but the front of the 
building, with the council chamber above, was erected 
by subscription in 1683. The portraits in the hall 
were those of James I., Charles II., and James II., the 
two latter said to be originals by Lely, also of William 
III. and Mary, a half-length of the Hon. Arthur 
Onslow, Recorder of the Borough from 1722 to 1768, 
and Speaker of the House of Commons, and that of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Onslow, by John Russell, 
R.A., native of this town. The company next pro- 
ceeded to Archbishop Abbot’s Hospital, and after 
inspecting that fine old building, and visiting the 
museum, the Rev. F. E. Tower read a Paper upon the 
Hospital :—George Abbot, the founder, was born 
at Guildford, October 29, 1562. He was the son of a 
clothworker, or “clothier,”’ as his father is described 
in an old lease of church property (now exhibited). 
He was consecrated Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, 
December 3, 1609 ; Bishop of London, August, 1610; 
Archbishop of Canterbury, April 9, 1611. On April 
6, 1619, the Archbishop laid the first stone of the 
Hospital, and afterwards settled on it lands to the 
value of £300a year. The original statutes of the 
Hospital are in Lambeth Palace Library. The 
dining hall next the chapel demands notice. Here 
the master and brothers and sisters dined in com- 
mon. They kept Founder’s Day every year, as 
well as Christmas, Easter Day, Se 
expending according to statute ten shillings among 
an: pine that ‘ie might with thanks to God 
lovingly rejoice together. In the muniments-room at 
the top of the tower are some wonderful account and 
entry books which might well form the subject of a 
distinct Paper. A few pictures in the rooms and 
chapel of the Hospital (the gift of Earl of Onslow) 
are—in the chapel, the Archbishop, Sir Nicholas 
Kempe, and Mayor Jackman ; in the Master’s house, 
the Reformers, Fox and Wickliffe ; on the staircase, 
Calvin ; in the dining-hall, another Reformer, Munzer, 
a disciple of Luther. The visitors then paid a visit 
to the museum, and inspected many places of interest 
in the town, including the Holy Trinity and St. 
Nicholas Churches, the Castle, the crypts under the 
Angel Hotel and the opposite house, the use of 
which is uncertain, but which are supposed to have 
been occupied as winecellars by Henry III.; and the 
unique carved wood staircase at Mr. Bull’s shop in 
High Street, the finely-moulded ceilings and oak 
panelling also attracting much attention. The com- 
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any assembled at the church of St. Mary, and Mr. 
alph Nevill read a Paper on the building. Mr. 
Nevill said the church was one of the most interesting 
and charming in the whole country, and an excellent 
example of a very clever adaptation to the necessities 
of the sites, being built with a great rise tothe altar on 
account of it being erected on the side of the hill. 
He said the earliest part of the church was the tower, 
whilst there was also evidence of early work in the 
paintings which they would see on the inside of the 
two tower windows, of which no one had made any- 
thing, but whilst examining them the other day, with 
Mr. Waller, they found an inscription on the south 
side, the top line of which they made out to be 
Abraham, and the second line he afterwards de- 
ciphered as Otbfert. After mentioning that the 
church was probably built in the eleventh century, 
and was either Saxon or pre-Norman, he went on to 
give details of the various alterations which had been 
made to the edifice: He observed that the last resto- 
ration seemed to-have been carried out with less than 
the usual amount of damage, and with very good 
judgment, in repairing the old work with chalk. The 
tower was in an unsafe condition, owing to the flint 


_work being cut away to get in the bells, and there 


were cracks everywhere, probably of recent date, and 
the marvel was that it stood. Mr. Nevill called 
attention to many interesting points in the church, 
such as piscinas and an aumbry; one of the former on 
the south side belonged to the two Confraternities of 
Jesus and Corpus Christi, the lepers’ window in the 
north aisle, and the matrices of two brasses which 
were preserved in the vestry, but the history of which 
had perished. Alluding to the wall paintings, Mr. 
Nevill said they were among the most interesting in 
England, and it was desirable that full-sized tracings 
or exact reproductions should be made of the paint- 
ings. Mr. J.G. Waller next offered some remarks on 
the ancient wall paintings in the chapel of St. John 
the Baptist. On leaving the church, the party were 
conveyed to Sutton Place. On arriving at this 
historic mansion, the company were received in the 
splendid hall by Mr. Frederic Harrison, and con- 
ducted by him through the hall, with its panelling, 
armour, portraits, stained-glass windows, to the long 
gallery upstairs, an apartment of great length, hung 
with ancient tapestry, a portion of which was said to 
represent the story of Joseph. Some antique furni- 
ture, both here and in the rooms below, was much 
admired, notably a magnificent carved oak cabinet. 
Returning to the hall, Mr. Harrison read a Paper on 
the history of the mansion and family. The archzo- 
logists drove to Clandon Park, which they entered from 
the village of Merrow by the handsome iron entrance 
gates. On reaching the mansion a hearty and kind 
welcome was given them by the noble proprietor, the 
Earl of Onslow. The hall was the first point of 
attraction, its symmetrical form, a cube of exactly 4oft. 
each way, its handsomely moulded ceilings, and carved 
marble mantelpieces by Rysbrack, being generally ad- 
mired. Inconnection with the above meeting, amuseum 
of local antiquities was open for inspection at the 
Abbot’s Hospital. It is almost impossible to describe 
in detail the many things of interest shown, and the 
list given below will give a sufficient idea of them ; 
but amongst them we may perhaps note that in the 





Loseley contributions are included some very rare and 
valuable autographs, such as those of Lady Jane Grey, 
Charles I., Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Elizabeth, 
a fine specimen of the Great Seal of Elizabeth, both 
sides being perfect. Lord Onslow shows the fine 
painting by Hogarth and Thornhill, of the House of 
Commons under Walpole’s Administration, with 
Speaker Onslow in the Chair ; also the patents of 
creation of the Earls of Onslow from Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, with Great Seals attached, and the MS, 
notes of proceedings in the House of Commons by 
Speaker Onslow. The Stoke parish register for 1662 
is shown by Mr. Alderman Schoobridge, giving the 
names of those parishioners who underwent the 
curious operation of being touched for the King’s 
evil. A number of portraits are shown, including 
those of Samuel Russell, Speaker Onslow, Arch- 
bishop Abbot, and other local worthies. Mr. G. C, 
Williamson has a unique collection of Saxon coins 
minted at Guildford, of Harold I., Edward the Con- 
fessor, and William I., tradesmen’s tokens, many of 
them of the scarcest description, one specimen, that 
of James Snelling, about 1656, being the only one 
known to be extant ; also several eighteenth-century 
tokens, bearing a representation of Bishop Blaize, the 
patron saint of woolcombers, the staple trade of 
Guildford, as it was of Godalming, and casts of the 
seals of the various priories and abbeys in Surrey. 
Playgoers will be interested in the old playbills shown 
by Mr. Stent, whilst a reminiscence of the past is 
contained in an old stagecoach bill. The two silver 
spoons used by Abbot, and still remaining in the 
Hospital, are exhibited, as also the seal of the Hos- 
pital, made in 1622, and in use ever since. Several 
fossils are on view. The following is a description of 
the interesting remains discovered at Mr. Lasham’s :— 
Of the objects exhibited in the temporary museum 
attention was directed to the interesting collection of 
pany and other relics exhibited by Mr. Frank Las- 

am. They have been recently taken from a shaft 
or pit discovered in the course of alterations at the 
rear of Mr. Lasham’s premises in the High Street. 
The shaft was either excavated in the solid chalk or 
a cavity or fissure appropriated to the purpose. It 
had been filled up with débris of various kinds, com- 
prising large quantities of animal bones, among 
which are already noticed those of the horse, ox, 
sheep, deer, wild boar, and other animals, associated 
with layers of charred wood, objects of iron, glass, 
pottery, and other relics, and but for the circumstance 
of there being indications of the pit having been care- 
fully covered in, together with the regularity as 
regards certain of the deposits, it might be viewed 
as simply a ‘‘shoot” or refuse pit of early times. 
Its object is as yet uncertain, though further researches 
may assist in forming an accurate opinion. The frag- 
ments of pottery discovered make up a large collec- 
tion, and they include a number of well-known 
patterns of Anglo-Norman, medizval, and other 
pottery, together with many which, found alone, 
might have been looked upon as either British or 
Roman ware. It does not, however, at present 
appear that there is anything to associate the remains 
with so early a date as the Roman occupation. It is 
well known that with the close of the Imperial rule 
the potter’s art declined, together with many other 
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branches of artistic industry, but the forms prevailed, 

and for centuries after, vessels, though rudely made, 
w indications of their design having been derived 
rom a classic source. 

Manchester Scientific Students.—July 1.—The 
members proceeded to Dinting under the leadership 
of Mr. William Carr, on the route to Melandra Castle, 
On arrival a Paper was read by Mr. Carr, who said 
Melandra Castle was a Roman campor station. The 
Rev. John Watson, of Stockport, was the first to 
make the discovery, and to him we are mainly in- 
debted for our knowledge on the subject. He says, 
in the third volume of the Archeologia, that in July, 
1771, the people in the vicinity did not know that the 
ruins were those of a Roman station. Part of the 
walls and ramparts and the ditch were visible. Since 
then much of the stone has been carried away and 
used for building purposes in Hadfield and Gamesley. 
In the. north-east gable of the pile of buildings in 
Hadfield, of which the Spinners’ Arms is a part, are 
some stones with what seems to have been an orna- 
mental design of an elaborate character in relief. 
Built into the wall over a back door of a house in 
Gamesley is a stone about eight inches square, with a 
Roman inscription upon it. These were taken from 
the ruins of Melandra. Dr, John Aikin, in his Forty 
Miles round Manchester (1794), quotes the authority 
of the Rev. J. Watson, and gives an engraving of the 
ground-plan of the station, the walls of which ex- 
tended 366 feet by 336. Within the rampart, at the 
end to the south-east, was the pretorium. Many other 
ancient relics have been found at different times, and 
are preserved in the neighbourhood. Among these 
are a Roman coin of the Emperor Domitian, a bronze 
British battle-axe, a sword, Roman tiles, and pottery. 
On the site of the ruins are several heaps of stones, 
some with marks of the mason’s tools, others bearing 
traces of having been burnt ; there are also fragments 
of tile and rude earthenware lying about. A few 
years since some men were employed in an exploration 
of the rampart, but as soon as they discovered suffi- 
cient evidence of a building having stood here they 
were ordered to desist. During the spring of 1875 
the farmer who owns the field, in digging up some 
fifty yards of the soil, came upon the foundation of 
the wall towards the south-east, and took out a large 
quantity of unhewn stone. He discovered the re- 
mains of an entrance to the station—the latest link of 
the chain of evidence. Theentrance was arched over, 
as the stones clearly indicate, and was probably the 
main entrance ; it was, at least, at the same end as the 
pretorium. Thestonesarevaluable relics of this strong- 
hold of the Romans, and ought never to be lost sight of. 
Two with bevelled edges, one having also a recess 
cut into it, seem to have been pedestals on which the 
pilasters were supported, others the parts of the pilas- 
ters ; there are also three arch stones, one apparently 
the key-stone. They are all in an excellent state of 
preservation, their angles as sharp as if newly cut. 
Dr. Aikin’s plan shows one of the entrances to the 
station as having been near the place where these 
stones were found. Could the whole of the founda- 
tion be explored, many additional facts and relics 
might be obtained. The form and position of ‘‘ Me- 
landra Castle’”’ also harmonize with the assumption that 
it wasa Roman station. Its form is an oblong square, 





the shape in which the Roman stations were nearly 
all built, in contradistinction from the British encamp- 
ments, which were circular or oval. On a promontory 
sufficiently high to command the whole of the valley 
in front, it was capable of easy defence, yet was not 
so high as to be exposed to the severe weather of the 
unprotected hills, upon which the natives chiefly 
dwelt. The Romans were not inured to such expe- 
sure. The ignorance of the natives of the locality as 
to the true character of the ruins previous to Mr. 
Watson’s discovery readily accounts for its being called 
by them ‘‘Melandra Castle.” There are, for instance, 
‘* Mouselow Castle,” and ‘‘ Buckton Castle,” both of 
which there is reason to believe were British duns 
of the Stone Period. Through the gateway referred 
to passed the first or Frisian cohort of the twentieth 
legion of Rome’s imperial army. The inscription on 
the stone over the back-door of the farmhouse in Lower 
Gamesley is as follows :— 
CHO. I 
FRISIANO 
Cc. VAL. VIT 
ALIS 

The Rev. John Watson renders it thus: ‘* Cohortus 
Prime, Frisianorum, Centurio Valerius Vitalis.” 
Here, then, we have proof of the presence of the first 
or Frisian cohort, and of Valerius Vitalis, a centurion 
commanding. This cohort was doubtless a part of 
the twentieth legion, which for several centuries lay 
at Chester, and at least as late as the third century. 
This stone at Gamesley aiso apparently indicates that 
Melandra was not in existence before the year 47 of 
the Christian era. In that year the Frisians, a people 
of Germany, were reduced to obedience to the Roman 
yoke by Corbulo,a Roman general, under the Em- 
peror Claudius, 

Manchester Scientific Students.—July 19- 
24.—About seventy members visited Barlow Hall. 
The members first inspected the quaint old furniture 
in the entrance hall, amongst which is a curiously 
carved cabinet with portraits, and the following in- 
scription: ‘Edward IV.—1481—Lady Elizabeth 
Gray.” The dining-room contains a fine old stained- 
glass window, dated 1574, and the monogram A.B., 
with the Stanley and other coats of arms. In this 
room are two heads of the royal stag, shot at Glen- 
tartney by Mr. Brooks. On the wall is a glass case 
containing a pat of the original old panelling in the 
interior of the Hall. It was discovered by Mr. 
Thompson after the fire, and had been used to block 
up a window. After tea the members visited the 
celebrated ghost-room, the rest of the time being 
spent in inspecting the old part of the building, 
erected in the time of Henry VIII. On the 2a4tha 
large party of members visited Chetham’s Hospital 
and Library. The members were conducted first to 
the quaint old reading-room with its portraits of 
Chetham, Nowell, and other early Lancashire 
worthies. The Byrom room was next visited. It 
contains the library of John Byrom, F.R.S., the 
author of ‘‘ Christians Awake,” but the most con- 
spicuous object is the immense portrait by Pickers- 
gill of the late Harrison Ainsworth. It was painted 
when the ‘‘ Lancashire Novelist’ was in the hey- 
day of his fame. From the Refectory, by a narrow 
passage, entrance is obtained to the Audit Room, one 
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of the finest in the building. With this room is 
associated the name of Dr. Dee, the wizard warden 
of Manchester. One of the carved bosses of the 
ceiling represents Saturn devouring his children, 
but a legendary explanation has grown up which 
makes it to be a picture of a former Baron of Man- 
chester—doubtless Sir Tarquin—whose cannibal 
a greatly affected small babies for breakfasts. 

e cloisters with their quaint inner court were also 
visited. 

Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society. 
—The members of this society visited an interesting 
district of West Norfolk recently, an unusually large 
party joining in the day’s excursion. Proceeding 

om Norwich to Narborough, the parish church in 
that village was the first place inspected, the fine 
brasses and monuments to members of the Spelman 
family, a series ranging from 1499 to the present cen- 

ing viewed. Marford Church, next seen, is a 
Decorated structure, still unrestored, and containing 
foliated panelled Jacobean pews and pulpit; the church 
is suffering from decay, caused by damp. A long 
stay was made at Narford Hall, described by Murray 
as a *‘complete museum of paintings, books, MSS., 
sculptures, pottery, gems, ivories, bronzes, and other 
articles of inappreciable value, and so numerous as to 
defy description.” Westair Church and the ruined 

teway to the former priory, now the entrance to a 

armyard, having been examined, ‘the visitors pro- 
ceeded to the interesting parish church of St. George, 
Southacre, where Mr. Herbert J. Greene read a de- 
scriptive paper. The church, a decorated structure, 
occupies the site of an earlier structure. The roof is 
a hammer-beam, one of great beauty; it contains a 
fine brass to Thomas Leman, date about 1534, and 
some effigies and brasses to the Hartyk family. The 
extensive earthworks and ruins at Castle Acre Castle 
were next visited, and a Paper was read by the Rev. 
C. R. Manning, who urged that the earthworks were 
of Saxon date, and that the undoubtedly Norman 
masonry built into them was the work of a later 
period. 

Gloucestershire and Bristol Archeological 
Society.—Stow-on-the-Wold, July 25, 26, and 27. 
—The Society’s head-quarters were at St. Edward’s 
Hall, a building lately erected. The President for 
1882-83 was Mr. Edward Rhys Wingfield, of Bar- 
rington Park, On the 25th ult. the members visited 
Upper and Lower Swell, and Upper and Lower 
Slaughter. The old Manor House at Upper Slaughter, 
formerly the home of the “ Slaughter” family, is one 
of the finest in the county. Near the church Mr. G. 
B. Witts has discovered some earthworks, which he 
supposes to have been raised by the inhabitants in 
Saxon times as a place of refuge during a Danish in- 
cursion. There are similar defences near parish 
churches of several Gloucestershire villages. Subse- 

uently, the Society visited Icomb, Bledington, Chas- 

eton, Daylesford, and Oddington. Icomb was for 
many centuries the residence of the Blakets, noble 
knights who fought for their king at Agincourt and 
elsewhere. The Rev. D. Royce, who has written a 
monograph~on Icomb Church and House, acted as 
guide. Chastleton formerly belonged to the Catesbys, 
who sold it in the time of James I. to Mr. Walter 
Jones, in order that they might raise funds for ‘* Gun- 









powder Plot,” hatched, so it is said, at Lypiatt Park. 
At Oddington the members examined the old Norman 
church, now deserted and falling into decay. Inte- 
resting papers on the history and antiquities of Stow 
and the neighbourhood were read by the Rev. D. 
Royce, Dr. G. B. Witts, Dr. Moore, Mr. H. Medland, 
and others. 

Devonshire Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Literature, and Art.—The -annual 
meeting was held at Crediton, July 25, 26, and 27, 
the President being Mr. J. Brooking Rowe, F.S.A. 
The President's address turned mainly on the making 
of history, and dealt at length with a most compre- 
hensive scheme for meeting ‘a much felt want— 
viz., a good history of Devonshire. This address, 
which is printed, and will appear in the Transactions 
of the Association, will be of great value to biblio- 
graphical students, as it contains as an pane a 
list of works purporting to be histories of the county 
and of its various towns and parishes. Mr. Rowe 
contrasted the state of Devonshire literature in this 
respect with that of Cornwall, and cited the excellent 
History of Trigg Minor, by Sir John Maclean, as a 
model parochial history, and one well worthy of imi- 
tation. The President also gave some interesting 
details of the early history of Crediton. Reports of 
the various committees on ‘* Scientific Memoranda,’’ 
*¢ Devonshire Celebrities,” ‘‘ Verbal Provincialisms,” 
‘¢ Barrows,” ** Works of Art in Devonshire,” “ Land 
Tenures,” “ Meteorology,” &c., were brought forward 
by various members, and preceded the reading of 
original papers. The first Paper read was ‘‘ On the 
Early History of Crediton,” by the vicar, Rev. Pre- 
bendary Smith. It was shown that the early history 
of this little town was of unusual interest, it being 
the chosen site of the bishop’s See of Devonshire as 
early as 909, and it was the birthplace of Wynfrith, 
the martyred and sainted Boniface. Crediton con- 
tinued to hold the episcopal See until 1049, when it 
was removed to Exeter by Leofricus. Mr. W. Pen- 
gelly, F.R.S., contributed several interesting Papers. 
1. “ Words Current in Devonshire in the Fifteenth 
Century which are now Obsolete, or Obsolescent.’”’ 
2. ‘Notes on a Devonshire Sermon in the Seven- 
teenth Century.” 3. ‘‘Notes on Slips connected 
with Devonshire,” fifth yearly instalment. 4. “ Note 
on Notices of the Geology and Palzontology of 
Devonshire,” Part IX. Mr. R. W. Cotton contributed 
a valuable Paper concerning the ‘‘ Oxenham Omen,” 
a mysterious superstition connected with the Oxenham 
family : of the appearance of a white bird previous 
to the death of certain members of the family. Mr. 
J. B. Davidson described some documents relating 
to Crediton Minster ; and Rev. W. Downes expatiated 
on ‘Chert Pits.’ A most interesting paper on 
‘Crediton Musicians,” by Mr. Alfred Edwards (who 
is preparing for publication a history of Crediton), 
followed, which led to much pleasant discussion and 
retrospective statements. ‘‘ The Devonshire Farm 
Labourer Now and Eighty Years Ago,” by Rev. 
Treasurer Hawker, was a welcome addition to the 
many pleasant compilations that gentleman has con- 
tributed to the Association’s Transactions. Mr. R. 
N. Worth gave a lengthened account of ‘‘ The Ply- 
mouth Company,” and their colonization of New 
England; and in a subsequent Paper, treated his 
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auditors to a descriptive account of ‘*Men and 
Manners in Tudor Plymouth.” Mr. E. Parfitt, as 
usual, treated of the Fauna of Devon; Mr. P., G. 
Karkeek gave a budget of witch stories ; and Mr. 
Robert Dymond, F.S.A., gave a ‘‘ History of the 
Parish of St. Petrock, Exeter.” ‘* The Site of Mori- 
dunum,” by Mr, P. O. Hutchinson, was a very inte- 
resting disquisition; a ‘Glossary of Devonshire 
Plant Names,” by Rev. Hilderic Friend, presented 
some valuable particulars; two other biographical 
Papers were contributed by Mr. Charles Worthy and 
Mr. G. Townsend, on John Hooker and William 
Jackson, musicians, respectively. Mr. W. H. K. 
Wright, in dealing with “Devonian Literature and 
its Special Wants,” took occasion to call the atten- 
tion of the Devonshire Association to the need for anew 
bibliography of Devonshire, a want which had frequently 
been urged in the columns of the Western Antiquary. 
The Society is now in its twenty-first year. Its next 
place of meeting is at Exmouth. There was also a 
whole day’s excursion to some of the delightful scenes 
with which the neighbourhood abounds, Fulford 
House, the family seat of an ancient and honourable 
family, was visited, and a large party from thence 
proceeded to Fingle Bridge, on the borders of Dart- 
moor, and near the remains of some undoubted Roman 
encampments. 

North Hants Archeological Society and Field 
Club.—July 27.—This Club paid a visit to Southamp- 
ton and neighbourhood, and after arriving in the town 
the first object of interest visited was the Hartley In- 
stitution. Rubbings of monumental brasses were 
placed around the walls of the council chamber. The 
oldest of the brasses dated from the year 1279 and 
came down to 1631. The largest commemorated the 
winning of the suit by Bishop Wyvell, of Salisbury, 
in 1375, against Sir Thomas Montacute, Earl of Salis- 
bury, with respect to Sherborne Castle and Bere 
Chase. Another had a local interest, being a repre- 
sentation of John de Campeden, Warden of St. Cross, 
Winchester, and a personal friend of William of Wyke- 
ham. Others contained the counterfeit presentments 
by medizeval artists of the Earl and Countess of War- 
wick (1401) and the Countess of Oxford with heraldic 
mantles (1607).—Mr. T. W. Shore then gave a brief 
account of the history of Southampton. The anti- 
quity of the town was pre-historic, which was proved 
by the fact that they had in the museum specimens of 
flint weapons found on Southampton Common and 
the neighbourhood, and one bronze implement that 
was found when digging for purposes of building at 
St. Denys. These told them that there lived in the 
neighbourhood a race contemporaneous with the use 
of these weapons. In their museum they had the re- 
mains of a long skulled man. They knew for certain 
that there was a most important Roman station here 
in the neighbourhood, and as they went to Netley 
they would pass its site, which was now occupied by 
Bitterne Manor House. Though some might differ 
with him in the belief, he believed the water there 
was often visited by the Roman fleet, which protected 
these shores from the Saxon barbarians. Many anti- 

uities had been found on the site of Bitterne Manor 
ouse, and there could be no doubt it was the site of 
a most important Romanstation. After the departure 
of the Romans, A.D. 440, from Clausentum, the 








British population held the station, and found it a 
secure base, notwithstanding the inroads of the West 
Saxons. Ultimately the West Saxons pushed their 
way up and round the river and captured the place, 
which must have been leftja heap of ruins for centuries, 
until in ancient times the Bishop of Winchester reared 
a seaside castle, and in that institution they hada plan 
in which the palace was delineated, and the position 
corresponded with the ruins which formed the site of 
the Bitterne Manor House, the enormously thick walls 
of the ruins being in existence to this day, and clearly 
bore out the fact that the castle was one of great im- 
portance. Coming back to Southampton they had 
evidence, from the remains of tombs and other Roman 
relics, showing that Bevois Hill and the district of St. 
Mary’s were burial-places, or places were Roman out- 
lying settlements existed, and in Saxon times they 
had proof that the site of the town was situated 
near St. Mary’s Church, and it was probable that 
the ancient Saxon Church was dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, and occupied a position somewhat east 
of the present St. Mary’s Church. St. Nicholas was 
quoted in legend history as the patron saint of the 
sailor, and Leland in 1646 saw the remains of this 
small church standing ; and in the district of Grove 
Street skeletons had been found from the ancient 
cemetery. The late Rev. Edmund Kell discovered 
interesting relics of this Saxon occupation, and no 
doubt St. Mary’s district was the site of the ancient 
‘*Hamton.” ‘The position and limits of the ancient 
‘* Hamton’’ were clearly settled by the walls. They 
would seea portion of these walls in different 
of the town, on the Western Shore, and elsewhere, 
and were about one mile and a quarter long, and built 
in successive times, and no doubt there was originally 
not a wall, but there was a fosse, and it was a stockaded 
town. Their ancient Bargate was of two dates, the 
central arch being early Norman date, and the flanks 
of the time of Richard III. The length of the wall 
was one and aquarter miles, and Leland says there 
were eight gates, and of these five entrances remained. 
There was Bargate, the gate of God’s House, Water 
Gate, West Gate, and Blue Anchor Gate, and it was 
possible that between Blue Anchor Gate and West 
Gate there was an entrance from the West Quay to 
the town. The site of the castle no doubt was built 
in early Norman or Saxon times, he thought Saxon, 
from a coin of Offa having been found. In Norman 
times the fortress was referred to in the dispute be- 
tween the Empress and King Stephen as one to be 
delivered up to Henry Plantagenet on the death of 
King Stephen, and Henry de Blois, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and brother of King Stephen, was required 
to give security for the carrying out of the contract. 
The castle was now approached by two ways—one 
from High Street, and the other through a series of 
unpicturesque alleys, he was sorry did not harmonize 
with High Street, from the bottom of West Quay, 
and no doubt the ancient road leading to the Castle 
could be followed. On the West Quay they would 
find a singular style of fortification, a Norman wall 
behind the arcade, and that was no doubt due to the 

fact that there existed aiong the Quay some Norman 
houses, and more than one eminent antiquary 

thought these arches one of the earliest examples of 
domestic architecture in the country. In one of these 
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houses they would find an ancient kitchen, but the 
date was not certain, and there was no doubt after the 
invasion of the French this reputed House of the 
Kings was looted. Blue Anchor Lane he took to be 
an ancient roadway leading from this palace. Passing 
through the lane they would come to St. Michael’s 
Square, the most ancient part of the town, and was 
the ancient ‘‘Fish Chepe.” In this part was 
also a portion of a woollen hall. In those times 
Southampton, when there was plenty of passing be- 
tween England and France, the town was a Norman 
French one, and it was believed that 7oo years ago 
Henry II. kept his yacht here. The speaker having 
alluded to the old building at the bottom of High 
Street, proceeded to speak on the hospital of 
God’s House, the chapel being dedicated to St. 
Julian, who was the patron saint of travellers, boat- 
men, and ferrymen, for whose use it was intended, 
and, no doubt, it was a great benefit to these men at 
that time. Allusion was made to the great abbeys, 
monasteries, and chantries that formerly were in the 
neighbourhood, and the privilege of having a fair at 
Chapel ; and the speaker expressed the opinion that 
the Reformation excited greater social change here 
than anything that followed or preceded it. They 
had the remains here of some distinguished churches, 
St. Michael’s being of various dates, a portion being 
early Norman and some said Saxon, and the font 
resembled an ancient one he had seen at West Meon. 
Holy Rood was an ancient church belonging to the 
Priory of St. Denys. St. Lawrence was anew church, 
but on an old foundation. All Saints Church was an 
ancient church, and probably called All Hallows, but 
it was rebuilt a century ago. It contained now an 
interesting series of vaults. Formerly two large pic- 
tures of distinguished giants, of the date of Charles I., 
was outside the Bargate, but there was nothing re- 
markable about them except that they perpetuated a 
legend of the Saxon times. 

Mertfordshire Natural History Society and 
Field Club.—July 15.—Field Meeting at Royston. 
—The first place of interest visited was the Palace 
of King JamesI, The palace is a brick building on 
the eastern side of the high road to Huntingdon. 
James I., when on his way from Scotland to take 
possession of the English throne, arrived at Royston 
on April 29 1603, and was the guest of Robert 
Chester, at the Priory. He was so pleased with 
Royston and the neighbourhood that he determined 
to erect a hunting-box here, and during the following 
year {removed hither with all his Court. Charles I. 
spent much of his early youth at Hunsdon House and 

oyston. The visitors then proceeded to view the 
Royston Cave. Inthe year 1742, as some workmen 
were engaged in digging a hole in the ground for the 
insertion of a post in the Market Place, in Royston, 
just on the boundary Jine between Hertfordshire and 
Cambridgeshire, they came upon a millstone, at a 
depth of about one foot from the surface. On clearing 
out the earth from the central hole in the stone they 
found there was a hollow space beneath, which they 
found to be about 16 ft. deep. The stone was raised, 
and on a man descending the aperture, which was 
about 2 ft. across, with notches like steps cut in 
either side in the chalk, he found that the shaft, which 
was 4 ft. in depth, led into a large domed chamber. 








About 200 loads of earth was removed from the 
chamber, until the workmen reached the chalk floor. 
The Rev. George North, F.S.A., who examined the 
cave before the work of clearing had been quite com- 
pleted, states that the only relics found amongst the 
rubbish were a human skull and a few decayed bones, 
fragments of a small drinking cup of common brown 
earth, marked with yellow spots, and a piece of brass 
without any figure or inscription upon it. The cave was 
found to be about 26 ft. in height from the top of the 
dome to the floor. The latter is nearly circular, with 
a mean diameter of 17 ft. 3 in. At the base of the 
walls isa ledge of podium, about 3 ft. in width and 
8 in. in height, its inner limit being octagonal ; the 
diameter of the proper or lower floor being thus about 
11 ft. At about a height of 7 ft. from the base 
is a cornice without mouldings, about 2 ft. in height, 
rudely carved in a reticulated pattern. This cornice 
recedes, as it rises, about 6 in., thus making the 
diameter of the base of the dome about 18 ft. Beneath 
the cornice, and extending nearly to the floor, the 
surface is covered in almost every available place, 
with rude carvings in low relief, chiefly representing 
incidents in the life of our Lord and the Saints. Much 
diversity of opinion has existed, and, indeed, still 
exists, as to the date of the construction of the cave, 
and the purpose it was intended to serve. The most 
reasonable supposition as to its origin and purpose is 
contained in a report presented to the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries by Joseph Beldam, F.S.A., who, in an 
exhaustive paper on the subject, arrives at the follow- 
ing conclusions :—(1) That the cave was first formed 
by means of shafts, either of British or Romano- 
British construction, and ata period anterior to Christi- 
anity. (2) That at a somewhat later period the cave 
was used as a Roman sepulchre. (3) That about the 
period of the Crusades it received the greater part of 
its present decorations, and was then, if not before, 
converted into a Christian oratory, to which a 
hermitage was probably attached. (4) That it 
remained open until the Reformation, when it 
was filled up, and its existence subsequently forgotten. 
On leaving the cave, the visitors inspected the anti- 
quarian treasures of Mr. Edmund Nunn. They are 
nearly all local, having been found in Royston and 
its neighbourhood. The position in which the ancient 
cross stood—the junction of the Ermine Street and the 
Icknield Way—was pointed out, but all that remains 
of the structure is the boulder which formed the ‘ foot- 
stone” of it. This is now to be seen in the garden of 
the Royston Institute. Its age cannot be exactly 
ascertained, but not improbably it belonged to Saxon 
times. It formerly stood on the spot still called The 
Cross, which was the point of junction of the two 
Roman military roads, the Ermen Street and the Ick- 
nield Way. Its dimensions are 4 feet 8 inches by 
3 feet 6 inches, by 2 feet 2 inches. It is of irregular 
shape, well worn, and the angles rounded off. On its 
upper face is a hole, in which the upright portion of 
the cross was probably fixed. The material is mill- 
stone grit, of which many of the boulders found in this 
neighbourhood are composed. The visitors next pro- 
ceeded to The Heath. Mr. F. N. Fordham and Mr. E. 
Nunn gavesomeinteresting reminiscences ofexcavations 
which had been made at different parts of the Heath, 
and descriptions of what had been found. Following 
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the Icknield Way, along the road to Baldock, there are 
a number of mounds, which are undoubtedly artificial, 
as well as others, which are simply the outcrop of the 
chalk range. In August, 1856, an excavation was 
made at the top of one of these natural hillocks on 
Royston Heath, a little to the north of the old 
road, and facing the Roman villa at Litlington (co. 
Cambridge), about a mile and a half distant, which 
was discovered some years ago, At the summit of 
the mound was a depressed oval, lying north-west and 
south-east, and measuring about 31 feet by 22. On 
excavating the ground, two circular chambers were 
found, both surrounded by a low wall, and communi- 
cating with each other by an opening about 3 feet 
wide. The floor of the northern chamber was reached 
at a depth of 5 feet from the surface, and that of the 
southern at a further depth of 2 feet. The dimensions 
of the northern chamber were about 7 feet between 
north and south, and 6 feet between east and west ; 
the other chamber being somewhat larger. A bench 
of masonty, about a foot high, and the same in width, 
ran round a portion of the northe:n chamber. As 
there was no pavement discovered, it was the height 
of this bench—assuming it to have been a seat—which 
determined the level of the floor. Further excavation 
brought to light the skeleton of a dog, two iron knife- 
blades, a bone knife-handle, a small circular bronze 
ornament, an iron stylus, part of a quern, a celt of 
white quartz, a quantity of oyster-shells, some pieces 
of broken pottery, and bones of oxen and sheep. 
Nothing was found beneath the floor of the southern 
chamber.—On Thursday, the members proceeded to 
Tewin and Welwyn. In the parish church at Herting- 
fordbury, is a chapel on the north side of the chancel, 
in which is a mausoleum of the Cowper family, con- 
taining several monuments of beautiful design and 
workmanship, and a mile north-west is their ancestral 
seat. In the gardens of the mansion is seen the fine 
old oak known as the ‘‘Panshanger Oak.” Going 
on to Tewin, by the Hook’s Bushes Wood, the church 
was visited, and then the celebrated ‘‘tomb of Lady 
Anne Grimston,”’ to which so many people every year 
make pilgrimages, In the church some time was spent 
in examining the old parish registers, which Canon 
Wingfield kindly produced. These date from the 
year 1558, and ‘‘ the very first entry gives a name long 
known and respected in the parish, that of William 
Wilshiere, who was buried on the 17th of November, 
1558.” It should be stated that the registers of bap- 
tisms, marriages, and burials are contained in nine 
volumes, besides those now in use. In the two oldest 
and most curious of these, commencing in 1558 and 
1703 respectively, one book only was used for all 
entries ; after 1754, a separate volume was provided 
for the marriages, and in 1780 the same was done for 
the baptisms and burials, 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—July 24. 
The Rev. E. Adamson presided—The Rev. Dr. 
Hooppell read an interesting Paper, which referred 
to a supposed old bridge near Hylton, Sunderland. 
In his remarks he said he had long been of opinion 
that the road by which the Roman General, Agricola, 
marched into Scotland, when he made his first attack 
on that country, A.D. 80, must have ed through 
the eastern portion of the county of Durham. Ina 
valuable paper, entitled ‘* Durham before the Con- 








quest,” Dr. Hooppell expressed his belief that an 
ancient line of road had been laid down from the 
neighbourhood of the present city of Durham to 
South Shields, crossing the Wear near Hylton, at a 
spot called “ Le Forth.” There was a mass of evi- 
dence that a noble stone-arched bridge existed in 
Roman times. At the conclusion of the Paper, Dr. 
Bruce said they were all obliged to Dr. Hooppell, 
but the matter required further investigation. Dr. 
Bruce intimated that he had received a gem from 
Mr. Clayton, which had been taken from a cornelian 
stone. 

Wiltshire Archeological Society.—August 2. 
—The Society held its opening meeting at the Town- 
hall, Malmesbury, under the Presidency of Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P. The Rev. A. C. Smith, 
General Secretary, read the Report of the Committee, 
the President delivered his opening address, and Mr. 
C. H. Talbot read a Paper on “ The Architecture 
of Malmesbury Abbey ;” and in the evening Papers 
were read by the Rev. Canon Jackson and Mr. 
Ravenhill. 


FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 

Berlin Anthropological Society.—At the last 
meeting before the summer vacation, Dr. Jager read 
a Paper on “Prehistoric Pottery in Egypt and the 
Pyrenees.” His theory on the subject had been 
approved by Dr. Sarnow, of the Royal Porcelain 
Factory. Various interesting temple ornaments 
illustrative of the subject were exhibited by the author 
of the Paper and other members of the Society, in- 
cluding Professor Virchow, who at a later period of 
the sitting related his explorations among the Trans 
Caucasian burying grounds. The discovery in the 
tombs of certain Byzantine coins affords a clue to their 
date. 

Berlin Academy of Sciences.—At a recent 
meeting Professor Mommsen reported (from written 
and telegraphic information) the favourable progress 
of Herr Humann’s explorations in Asia. The monu- 
mental relics of artiquity near Angora were specially 
dealt with. The Lroussa district was also mentioned 
in connection with these researches, as being rich in 
antiquarian treasures. 

ecklenburgh Historical and Antiquarian 
Society. — At the general annual meeeting Dr. 
Wigger gave an interesting description of the policy of 
Duke Adolphus Frederick of Mecklenburgh during 
the Thirty Years’ War, up to the time of his de- 
position, An excursion was made to Wismar for the 
purpose of examining the ecclesiastical remains of the 
fourteenth century still to be found there. 

Berlin Archzological Society.—At the July 
meeting, Herr Curtius described a stone tablet dis- 
covered at the Pirzeus recording a contract for a build- 
ing. The distinction between painting and relief 
sculpture was dealt with by Herr Konze, with special 
reference to recent Pergamic discoveries of altars, &c. 
Herr Mommsen exhibited a leaden plate found in a 
Carthaginian tomb, with a singular inscription of a - 
maledictory character. 

Berlin Historical Society—This body lately 
visited the city of Brandenburg, where it had once 
been domiciled. The Roland pillar, the churches of 
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St. Paul and St. Katharine, and other interesting 
spots were visited, historical explanations being in- 
troduced at appropriate intervals, 
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Hindu Marriage Ceremony.—-Some of the cere- 
monies performed on the occasion of a full caste mar- 
riage (shddé) are detailed below. 

(1.) Pili chithi—the yellow letter. This is a notice 
written on paper smeared over with turmeric, pro- 
posing a date for the marriage, sent by the girl’s father 
to the boy’s father, by the hand of the family barber. 
When a date has been finally fixed on, the girl’s father 
sends the 

(2.) Lagan—the date. This also is a letter con- 
taining a notice of the date agreed on, and is sent by 
the family priest or barber to the boy’s father. It is 
generally accompanied by some copper or silver 
money, betel nuts, turmeric, sacred grass, and some- 
times a red thread, with knots on it corresponding to 
the date agreed on. These things are given by the 
messenger to the boy before his assembled relatives, 

(3.) Tel ban—the cleansing ceremony. The boy 
and girl are, for a few days before the marriage, 
rubbed over with a mixture of oil, turmeric, and flour 
to purify them. 

(4.) Baral—the marriage procession. The boy’s 
father gathers his relatives together, and, taking the 
boy, starts off in as grand a procession as he can form, 
for the girl’s village, at the outskirts of which they 
are ‘received by the girl’s relatives in ceremonious 
fashion and conducted to a place set apart for them 
for rest and refreshment. 

(5-) Barothi—the threshold ceremony. The boy 
is taken to the threshold of the girl’s house, and is 
then welcomed by the girl’s female relatives, one of 
whom waves round his head a tray containing a small 
lump of flour and melted butter with other things. 

( ) Phere —the turns round the fire. This is 
among the Hindus the important ceremony which 
makes the marriage binding. It almost invariably 
takes place at night under an awning specially pre- 
pared in the courtyard of the girl’s house. The rela- 
tives of both parties gather here, and when the sacred 
fire (hom) has been properly prepared, the boy and 
girl, with their clothes knotted together, are made to 
go round the fire seven times—at first the boy in front 
and then the girl in front—while the Brahmins repre- 
senting both parties repeat the marriage vows and 
perform other ceremonies. The boy and girl are then 
made to sit down, the girl being at the wife’s place 
on the left hand of the boy ; and the girl’s father gives 
away the girl to him by placing her hand, with a 
copper or silver coin, a little water, and some grains 
of rice, in his, while the Brahman pronounces the 
formula of gift. 

(7.) The badhar—the marriage feast—takes place 
the following day ; and on the day after that, when 
the dowry has been presented, and the parties have 
exchanged presents, the marriage procession starts 
back again, taking with it the girl, who remains for a 


few days in the boy’s house, and then returns to her 
father until puberty. 

The binding ceremony is the phere, or turns round 
the sacred fire.—Tupper’s Punjab Customary Law, 
ii. pp. 127-128, 


Dates and Styles of Churches. 

Beverley Minster —East end and portions of nave, 
Early English; remainder of nave, Decorated ; north 
porch and west front, Perpendicular. 

Ely Cathedral—Nave and transepts, Norman; 
Great Western tower, Transitional ; Western porch 
and presbytery, Early English ; Octagon and Lady 
Chapel, Decorated ; Chapels of Bishops Alcock and 
West, Perpendicular. 

Bath (St. Paul’s).—Florid Gothic, date 1814. 

Hinton Charterhouse (Somersetshire). — Early 
English. 

Woolley (Somersetshire).—Debased Roman, date 
circa 1755. 

Batheaston (Somersetshire).— Perpendicular ; north 
aisle rebuilt 1833. 

Bamford (Derbyshire).—Modern decorated, 1840. 

Hathersage (Derbyshire).—Decorated. 

Walsall (Staffs. ).—St. Peter’s—Early English, 1844. 
St. Paul’s—Grecian, 1826. 

Wednesbury (Staffs.).—St. John’s—Early English, 
1845-6. 

Barfreston (Kent).—Norman, civca 1100. 

Stone (Kent).—Decorated. 


Staffordshire Churches.—( Communicated by Mr. 
F. Fones.) 

Abbotts Bromley (St. Nicholas).—Pointed Gothic ; 
five bells ; register dates from 1558. 

Acton Trussell (St. James).—Early English ; regis- 
ter dates from 1571. 

Bednail (All Saints’). —- Early English ; register 
dates from 1570. 

Adbaston (St. Michael).—Tower, nave, and north 
aisle, Perpendicular ; chancel, Decorated ; four bells ; 
register dates from 1601. 

Aldridge (St. Mary).—Early English; register 
dates from 1660. 

Alrewas (All Saints’),—Tower and nave, Norman; 
chancel, Early English ; six bells; register dates from 


1547- 

“47 tonfeld (St. Peter), — Gothic; three bells ; 
register dates from 1538. 

a (St, Peter).—Norman ; register dates from 
1681. 
Upper Arley (St. Peter.)}—Tower, nave, and aisle, 
Early English; chancel, Decorated ; six bells ; regis- 
ter dates from 1564. 

Armitage (St. John the Baptist).—Tower, Norman; 
—_, chancel, and aisles, Gothic ; register dates from 
1673. 

Ashley (St. John the Baptist).—Tower, Early Eng- 
lish ; three bells ; register dates from 1551. 

Audley (St. James. )—Early Decorated ; six bells ; 
register dates from 1538. 

Barlaston (St. John the Baptist).—Tower, Early 
English ; five bells; chancel, nave, and north aisle, 
modern Gothic brick building built in 1845 ; register 
dates from 1578. 

Great Barr (St.:Margaret).—Early English ; en- 
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tirely rebuilt in 1860 ; six bells ; register dates from 
1644. 
Darton-cender-Needmeed (St. James).—Tower, Nor- 
man ; chancel and aisles, Gothic ; six bells; register 
dates from 1571. 

Baswick (Holy Trinity).—Tower, Early English ; 
chancel and nave, modern red brick ; register dates 
from 1601. 


Figured Stone at Pluscardyn.—An interesting 
stone, discovered in the vestry of Pluscardyn Priory, 
“ is here figured. The 
upper lintel of the 

4 window—formerly the 
door into the choir— 

was discovered to have 

some figuring cut upon 

ll it, of which a rubbing 

\i was taken. Subse- 

!{ quently a considerable 
portion of the slab was 

laid bare. Evidently 

ii this old stone was 

i} found when the vestry 

was being built, and 

was made to do duty 

in its present posi- 

tion. Similarly figured 
crosses may be seen in 

me Cutt’s Manual of 

ME Scpulchral Stones and 
Crosses, plates xliv. 

Zag and xlv., where the 
sa stones belong to the 
thirteenth ~ century. 


\\ Another, plate vi., of 


the twelfth century is 

very similar. A stone 

with incised cross is 

also to be seen at 
Rosemarkie, and is figured in Muir’s Old Church 
Architecture of Scotland, p. 110. In Furness Abbey 
chancel is a slab almost identical in form, and there 
is also one inside Cartmel Church.—MACPHAIL’s 
History of Pluscardyn, p. 162. 


Bronze Vessel found at Pluscardyn.—The 
bronze vessel here figured was found on the site of 
Urchard Priory, 

and is now pre- 

served at Duff 

House, Banff. 

At the = spot 

where it was 

found there were 

also discovered 

large beams of 

oak used in the 

construction of 

some pit or un- 

derground store. 

The vessel is by 

no means un- 

common in form; 

several almost 

: identical may be 

found in the Edinburgh Antiquarian Museum, and Mr, 





Anderson says no date can be assigned to them, as 
this form is common through many centuries.— 
MAcPHAIL’s History of Pluscardyn, p. 98. 
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The Swiss papers announce an interesting eaaee 
logical discovery—the skull of one of the lake-dw 

in the vicinity of the Bussen-see. The skull is 
dolicho-cephalic, and apparently that of a woman. It 
was found beneath a bed of turf 15 ft. thick. 


Persons interested in the preservation of ancient 
monuments should give their attention to the state of 
the ancient church of Perranzabuloe—the lost churchin 
the sands, which was dug up'from thesand ‘‘ towans” 
of the north coast of Cornwall, some years ago, but is 
now in danger of total destruction from tourists. Thi 
church has been considered by some as the oldest in 
England (for St. Martin’s, Canterbury, has been added 
to, almost rebuilt in the Middle Ages, and restored in 
modern times). It is a valuable relic, to say the least, 
of the Brito-Celtic past, and ought to be jealously 
preserved. 


On July 26, in the Town Hall, was hung the fine 
oil painting—taken in the year 1722, by Evans, of 
Rickmansworth Old Market Hall, as it stood in the 
High Street until the year 1805, the painting having 
been most generously presented to the inhabitants by 
Mr. J. W. Birch, Rickmansworth Park, ex-Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of England. 


The popular local feast of St. Wilfrid commenced 
on July 29, at Ripon, with a procession of the patron 
saint round the streets of the city, preceded by the 
Ripon Volunteer Band. The saint was arrayed in 
robe and mitre, and bearing in his hand a crozier. 
The custom, which is an ancient one, commemorates 
the return of St. Wilfrid from Rome to on PS in the 
seventh century. OnSunday the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion attended divine service at the Cathedral in their 
robes of office. 


Mr. Shawcross, writing to the Manchester City 
News, says :—Walking last Saturday from Harlech to 
Corsygedd, in search of cromlechs, I noticed the top 
stone or cover of the largest of the two cromlechs 
behind the old school at Dyffryn, known as Coltan 
Arthur, or Arthur’s Quoit (the other quoit being in 
the grounds at Corsygedd), had recently had one end 
broken off, also part of one side, by some hammer- 
man, who perhaps wanted a specimen of the bright 
copper to be seen on the under side. The fracture 
was quite new; perhaps done that day. It is high 
time some restriction was put upon these hammering 
idiots who roam about destroying ancient monuments 
that money cannot replace. 


Beddgelert Parish Church, which has been restored 
from the designs of Mr. Kennedy, Bangor, was lately 
re-opened. It had been suggested that the building, 
which suffered from “improvements” made during 
the present century, should be demolished and a new 
church erected, but the proposal met with scanty 
support, the feeling being very general in favour of 
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preserving, as far as practicable, all that could be 
maintained of the ancient structure. The restoration 
includes the opening of the east window to its original 
length; the replacing of the roof with new timber; 
the demolition of an unsightly gallery ; the opening 
of the two arches on the north side for the formation 
of a transépt, and the erection of a vestry on the 
south side. There is very little of positive data as to 
the early history of the church, but it appears to have 
been the conventual church of a priory of Augustines. 
In a history of Beddgelert Priory, reprinted from the 
Archeologia Cambrensis, the writer says, ‘It is by 
no means improbable that some kind of hospitium 
had been established here from an early period of the 
Christian history of Wales, and that advantage was 
afterwards taken of this circumstance to found a more 
important establishment. ‘Situated in one of the 
loveliest of Cambria’s many lovely vales, at the base 
of the most august of all her mountains ; on the high 
road of communication, even in the remotest times 
of civilization, from the ancient Roman city of 
Segontium towards Mediolanum, and so into the 

alopian plains round Uriconium ; dedicated to God 
under the invocation of the Virgin, and called the 
House of the Valley of the Blessed Mary of Snowdon 
—it must have been considered in ancient times as a 
chosen spot of happy meditation, and as secure from 
all the chances and changes of worldly existence.” 
Charters of Edward I. are addressed to ‘* The Prior 
of the House of the Blessed Mary of Bethkelert.” 


Some months ago (see av/e, iv. 123) we informed 
our readers of the somewhat peculiar circumstances 
attending the discovery of an interesting window of 
the sixteenth century, in front of the premises, and on 
the second storey, of Mr. Roberts, fishmonger, Wyle- 
cop, Shrewsbury. During the past week this window 
has been re-filled with stained glass by Mr. John 
Davies, of Wyle-cop, from a water-colour drawing in 
the valuable collection of Owen’s ‘‘ Etchings,” in the 
possession of Mt. S. Caswell, of this town. In each 
of the openings is a coat of arms, surrounded by 
Quarry work, as follows :—Shrewsbury, Berrington, 
St. George’s Cross, Duke of Richmond’s, arms un- 
known, and Wollascott. It is presumed that the 
— belonged at one time to ihe Berrington 
amily, and that the Earl of Richmond (afterwards 
Henry VII.), when Earl of Richmond, is said to have 
stayed there when passing through Shrewsbury. The 
unknown arms are, ‘‘Gules, a chevron, argent, 
between three bells, or.” The glass has a fine rich 
antique appearance, and the window will be sure to 
find admirers among those who inspect it. 


To what extent archeology is becoming popular is 
to be seen by the excursions to picturesque old build- 
ings. Such an antiquarian excursion recently took 

lace, at the invitation of Mr. John Reynolds, of the 

anor-house, Redland. Gurney-street Manor-house, 
near Cannington, the first place visited, is a fair 
example of domestic architecture of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The curious domestic chapel— 
now used as a china closet—was only large enough 
to accommodate the priest and his assistant. To 
render the mass visible three squints were made in the 
walls ; two affording a view of the altar from a roém 
on the first floor, and one in the side walls, opening 








to one of the rooms on the ground floor. The piscina, 
portions of the altar, and niches for two statues re- 
main. Some old coloured glass in one of the small 
windows elicited much commendation, the figures of 
the birds represented in it being quaint and very 
spirited. The party reached Stogursey, the ‘‘ Esto- 
cha” of the Exon Domesday Book and the Stoke 
Courcy of later times. Stogursey Church is a fine 
building, and must have been originally one of the 
handsomest Norman churches in Somerset. ‘‘It 
was,” Mr. E. A. Freeman says, ‘‘a church of a pecu- 
liar class, and therefore had a special interest ; it was 
an alien priory, a cell appendant to the Benedictine 
abbey of Lonlay, in Normandy. It was suppressed, 
with other alien priories, by Henry V. Stoke Courcy 
church belonged to a class different from other mo- 
nastic and parochial churches, for instead of having 
aisles in the nave and no aisles in the choir, it had 
aisles to the choir, and none to the nave.” There are 
two recumbent éffigies in the chancel of the Verney 
family—that of Sir Ralph (died 1351), clad simply 
in a tunic; that of Sir lan (who died in the reign 
of Henry VI.), is in armour. The Verneys were lords 
of Fairfield manor. The font is a fine Norman one, 
and the churchyard cross is simple and imposing in 
design. Castles are not a prominent feature of the 
archeology of Somerset. The remains of that at 
Stogursey are sufficient to show it had two towets 
and a good moat, though the castle has laid in 
ruins ever since it was taken and burnt by Lord 
Bonville, soon after the first battle of St. Albans. 
The mill (valued in Domesday Book at sixteen pence) 
is near the Castle. Dodington Manor-howse, the 
next place visited, is ah interesting example of the 
house of a private gentleman of early Tudor period. 
Its minstrels’ gallery, very fine roof, and handsome 
sculptured chimney-piecé, attracted much _ attention. 
It was the residence of the Dodingtons for several 
hundred years. Blackmore Manor-house is a very 
interesting and complete early sixteenth century 
building. The domestic chapel retains the old 
arrangement, the western part being divided into 
two stories, the lower for the domestics, and the 
upper communicating with the principal rooms for 
the master of the house; the eastern part$being the 
whole height of the chapel, for the altar and officia- 
ting priest. A similar chapel exists at Berkeley 
Castle, and at other places. 


Sir Reginald Graham has taken possession of his 
ancestral estate at Norton Conyers, recently purchased 
from Lord Downe, to whom it was sold twenty years 
ago by Sir Bellingham Graham. In April of the 
present year, Sir Reginald Graham repurchased the 
estate, which has been in the family several hundred 
years. The history of the Grahams in connection 
with the district is memorable, for Sir Richard 
Graham, in the battle of Marston Moor, was despe- 
rately wounded, and fled to his home at Norton when 
the battle was lost, where, according to the popular 
story, he was followed by Cromwell, who galloped 
into the hall and up the broad staircase, and as the 
horse turned to descend, the print of the horse’s hoof 
and shoe was stamped on the topmost stair, where it 
remains to this day. In the mansion are some fine 
paintings of members of the family, one of which 
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represents Sir Richard Graham standing by the side 
of the horse upon which he took his flight from 
Marston Moor. Valuable and antique articles of 
furniture are also contained therein, including a chair 
occupied by James I. when he came to claim the 
throne in 1603, and a bed upon which he slept. The 
hall is pleasantly situated, and the return of the 
Graham family to it was hailed with pleasure by the 
inhabitants of the district. 


A new gallery has been added to the British 
Museum, between the Elgin room and the Egyptian 
Pr. It will form an important addition to the 

useum in connection with the Hellenic room, and 
is intended, we believe, chiefly for the reception 
of the remains of the mausoleum and the colossal 
groups of sculpture erected by Artemesia of Caria 
over the remains of her husband, Mausolus. The new 
gallery is about 150 ft. in length, 40 ft. in width, 
and 30 ft. high to the panelled ceiling. There aretwo 
descending flights of steps, one at each end—the 
south one being in connection with the Hellenic 
room, a square compartment which connects the 
central saloon of the Egyptian gallery with the Elgin 
room, and the north entrance at the end of the former. 
It is in contemplation to make other alterations 
on the east side. The books purchased at the 
Hamilton Library sale, and other curiosities, will be 
included in the collection. The valuable additions 
that have been made of late years in this department 
of archeology have made it absolutely necessary to 
provide more accommodation, notwithstanding the 
removal of some departments to South Kensington. 
The basement of the building is filled with treasures 
that have never been exhibited. The remains of the 
mausoleum of Halikarnassos, erected by Artemisia, 
B.C. 352, over her husband, Prince of Caria, are im- 
portant specimens of Greek art, which are rather 
crowded for want of room. The [Ionic structure, 
which stands on a lofty basement, and was crowned 
by a stepped pyramid of white marble, is one of the 
finest examples of its class. The chariot group, 
portions of the colossal horses from which are here 
deposited, surmounted the pyramid, which altogether 
was 146 ft. high; in this group Mausolus himself 
probably stood. Many fragments of slabs of this 
group, and the frieze of high relief which surrounded 
the basement and cella of the peristyle, are to be 
seen here. The chief frieze represented the combat 
of the Greeks and Amazons. Many architectural 
details of this unique edifice are represented by por- 
tions of the cornice, Ionic capitals, leaves, and 
mouldings. The Hellenic room, to which the new 
gallery forms an important addition, contains also 
examples of Greek architecture, which are not so 
well studied as they might be. The sculptured slabs 
of the frieze of the temple of Apollo Epicurius, 
erected by Iktinos to commemorate the delivery of 
the Phigalians from the plague, B.C. 430 ; the frag- 
ments of Doric and Ionic capitals; and the very 
valuable sculptured remains from the Parthenon, 
the Erechtheum, and other temples, to be found 
in the Elgin room, form alone a school of Greek 
art which the student of architecture has been 
slow to appreciate. The pedimental sculptures 
from the first-named temple certainly deserve higher 





recognition than they have yet received. Many recent 
additions to the Elgin room have been made ; among 
them an interesting ljon of colossal dimensions, which 
surmounted a Doric tomb of the Treasury of Atreus 
type, vaulted with radiating cells ; also a sculptured 
drum, found by J. T. Wood at Ephesus, belonging to 
one of the columns of the temple. 


In the course of the excavations for the Co-operative 
Stores, at Gloucester, the following relics have been dug 
up :—Copper coin : Anglesey mines halfpenny, 1788. 
A quantity of refuse, probably from glass melting-pot, 
of greenish-blue colour, much oxydized, with nodules 
of silica. Remnant of crucible, in which silver has 
been melted ; particles of silver‘embedded. A quan- 
tity of shards, dating probably from the fifteenth 
century. Fragments of encaustic tiles, ornamental 
and plain, dating from fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries. Fragments of delf stone-ware, quart pots, &c., 
of fine blue colour ; initials A. R. (Queen Anne) and 
G. R. (Prince George of Denmark, her husband) 
existing on some fragments. Pint-pot, stone-ware, 
upper part painted red, lower part enamelled; on 
enamelled part is, very spiritedly painted, a fox (in 
blue colour), with the legend, ‘‘ We shall catch him 
anon.” Portions of brown stoneware cups, quart and 
pint ; the name of ‘‘ Hodack” is stamped on one pint 
cup. Remains of glass Dutch flasks ; one, tolerably 
perfect, bears a crest (a dog’s head) stamped thereon ; 
the oxydation on some fragments is very beautiful. 
Portion of terra-cotta dish, painted inside a beautiful 
light blue, with portion of (qy.) head of Charles I. in 
dark blue, with yellow crown. The head has the 
characteristic long hairof Charles I. Freestone head 
of infant Christ, of thirteenth-century workmanship ; 
the carving finished on one side only, the other side 
having evidently been against a Madonna, remains of 
gilding existing on hair. Old glass phial and glass 
bottle. Enriched classic moulding in white marble. 
Two ancient earthenware pots. These relics are in 
the possession of the architects, Messrs. Medland & 
Son, but will be offered to the County Museum. 


At the end of last year M. Delaporte went out to 
Cambodia for the purpose of exploring further the 
architectural remains which abound in Cambodia. 
According to a just-published statement, M. Delaporte 
believes he has been able at last to solve the difficult 
problem of the purpose of the religious buildings of 
this ancient metropolis of Indo-Chinese civilization. 
His discoveries have led him to the unexpected con- 
clusion that these ancient Khmer temples were dedi- 
cated to Brahminism. At Angkor-Wat he detached 
from the higher parts the che/s @euvre of Cambodian 
sculpture ; baa-retiefs, once brilliantly gilt ; pediments, 
all the subjects of which M. Delaporte maintains, 
down to those which decorate the most secluded 
sanctuary, are devoted to the exploits of Rama and 
the glories of Vishnu. At Angkor-Tom, M. 
Delaporte visited several new monuments, on most 
of which he also finds on the principal pediments 
the exploits’ of Rama and Vishnu. He believes 
he has proved the presence of the /ingo, the 
emblem of Siva. He cleared of rubbish and ex- 
plored the ancient palace of the Khmer-kings, 
the rising terraces of which are adorned with com- 
positions in bas-relief; the enormous three-headed 
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elephant, Iravalti, is there enthroned in all the places 
of honour, as at the angels of all the gates of the 
city, where he is shown by the god Indra, accompanied 
by two apsaras, or celestial damseuses, of his paradise. 


Mr. J. H. Greenstreet is about to publish, by 
subscription of only 100 copies, an autotype fac- 
simile of the Lincolnshire Survey, or list of land- 
holders, in the time of Henry I., from the original 
MS. in the Cottonian Library. 


A church of high interest to artists, says the Athe- 
n@um, has lately undergone ‘‘ restoration,” and no 
longer possesses historical, personal, or pictorial value. 
It is that of Aldenham, near Watford, which is asso- 
ciated with William Hunt, Byrne, Edridge, and Mul- 
ready. The nave roof of this once interesting building 
was enriched with paintings, c. Henry VI., of curious 
decorative character. These have been restored under 
the decoration of Mr. A. W. Blomfield. New 
glass has been inserted in the windows, new tiles 
have been placed on the floor. The eminently 
picturesque church at Chipping Ongar, Essex, is to 
be enlarged by the addition of a south aisle and 
restored, the wooden spire repaired, the roof retiled, 
and the flint-work repointed. 


An important collection of Oriental manuscripts, 
consisting of 138 volumes, and including some of 
the oldest Arabic MSS. hitherto known, has been 
added to the British Museum Library, which now 
possesses not only the largest number, but the most 
valuable MSS. of the Old Testament. One point of 
extreme interest to the Oriental student is the fact 
that though the commentaries are written in Arabic 
they contain large quotations from Anan’s com- 
mentaries in Aramaic, thus proving beyond doubt 
that Anan, the founder of the Karaites, wrote in 
Aramaic, the language spoken in Palestine in the 
time of Christ. 


It is announced that the library at Towneley Hall, 
so famous for its MSS, of importance to local history, 
is about to be dispersed. This will be no mean 
addition to the famous sales of the season; but the 
announcement will be received with great regret in 
Lancashire, for no collection is more intimately 
associated with the history, literature, and science of 
that county than that which is now to come to the 
hammer. 


Lord Ashburnham, says the Academy, has at last 
consented to the publication of his unique fifteenth- 
century MS. of the “York Mysteries,” which has 
never been printed, though its existence has long been 
known. With much liberality, he has placed it in the 
hands of Miss Toulmin Smith, who is preparing to 
edit the whole, with notes and a short introduction, 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press having agreed 
to publish the volume. The collection is an important 
addition to our early drama. It contains forty-eight 
plays—more than are found in any of the three great 
collections, which have Coventry Plays forty-three, 
Towneley Mysteries thirty-two, and Chester Mysteries 
twenty-four plays. The subjects of the first eleven 
York pieces are taken from the Old Testament, as 
far as the flight of the Israelites and the drowning of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea; the remainder are taken 
from the New Testament, the Gospel of Nicodemus, 


and some of the Marian°legends. The Biblical nar- 
rative is closely followed in many parts. The hand- 
writing is that of about 1450, but the composition and 
other facts point to an earlier date for the plays. They 
comprise several interesting varieties of metre—among 
the rest, some fine alliterative rhyming verse. The 
volume was, in all likelihood, the official ‘‘ register” 
of the plays belonging to the Corporation of York, 
whose duty it was to assign the performance of the 
plays to the different crafts. We know from Drake, 
and from the evidence of the volume itself, which 
must have been in active use after 1553, that altera- 
tions were sometimes made by the performers, as well 
as revision of the text to suit later taste. Some inte- 
resting points arise as to the authorship of the plays. 
On comparison with the Towneley Mysteries, also a 
Yorkshire collection, and written in the same Northern 
dialect, four or five of the plays are found to be not only 
parallel in subject, but to be identical in long pas- 
sages and scenes; in fact, they are the same plays 
with additions or omissions. The York collection 
being perfect, it may be expected that it will serve to 
correct the Towneley set-—many of the plays in which 
are imperfect, and one, at least, of which seems to be 
displaced in order—as well as to supply useful varia- 
tions in readings for the parallel plays. Not the least 
interesting feature of the MS. is, that it supplies the 
scores for the music sung by the angels, recurring in 
the play on the vision of our Lady to St. Thomas, 
probably one of the earliest specimens of the use of 
music in the English drama. The MS. single play 
of this collection (the Scriveners’, on the incredulity 
of St. Thomas) which has been printed first at Croft 
in 1797, and reprinted by the Camden Society in 
1858, appears to have been an actor’s copy. It 
is a separate MS., lately belonging to Dr. Sykes, of 
Doncaster. The text agrees with that of the York 


play. 
Sie 
Correspondence, 
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THE GREAT CASE OF THE IMPOSITIONS. 
(v. 61-65.) 


Mr. Hall, in his able paper, treats of a subject of 
such great historical importance that I would venture 
to offer a few comments cn the propositions he has 
advanced. I would first deal with the ‘double 
transaction of 1303—viz., (2) the negotiations with the 
alien merchants; (4) the negotiations with the 
denizen merchants. But, before doing so, I would 
lay stress on the broad principle, that all negotiation 
in the Middle Ages between the ruler and the ruled 
was based on mutual concession, on “ give and take.” 
Wherever a privilege is granted from above we have 
to look for the ‘‘consideration” which purchased it 
from below. Of this principle the Charters to towns 
afford an excellent instance. It of course, however, 
only applies to normal circumstances and not to cases 
of force majeure. Now, the working of this principle 
in the matter of taxation I take to have been 
practically as follows:—Just as the burgess in 
demesne obtained the right to govern himself in 
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return for hard cash, so did the subject obtain the 
right to tax himself in return for an increased con- 
tribution. In the special case of traders they would 
also obtain increased privileges for trading. Let us 
then consider, in this light, the events of 1303. The 
customs revenue at this period is rightly divided by 
Mr. Hall into three sections, but, for clearness’ sake, 
it will be better to define them as (1) the customs 
proper (magne custume)—viz., a defined tax on wool, 
woolfells, and leather; (2) the dutlerage—viz., a 
defined (as I shall show) tax on wine; (3) an unde- 
fined right of ‘‘ prises” on miscellaneous merchandise. 
These two last were the parve custume. It will be 
noticed that I speak of the ‘‘ prisage”’ on wines as 
“butlerage,’’ to distinguish it from the right of pri- 
sage on other goods. This is an important point, for 
Mr. Hall uses the term as though it applied to wine 
alone. When the Crown approached the alien 
merchants in 1303 it offered ri two concessions, 
(1) to commute what I*have termed its “ undefined 
right of prises on miscellaneous merchandise,” for a 
defined scale of charges (ut ipsi de prisis nostris— 
notice here the plural, overlooked by Mr. Hall— 
quieti esse. . . . valeant). This was nothing lessthan 
a surrender by the Crown of its right of impost and, as 
such; was clearly to its disadvantage; (2) certain 
trading privileges (for such was practically in those 
days the meaning of /zbertates). In return for these 
two concessions the Crown obviously sought to attain 
the great object it had kept steadily in view—viz., 
that increase on the defined taxes which could only be 
obtained by the payers’ consent. This increase (zova 
custuma)* the aliens granted. Mr. Hall however, while 
admitting that they granted it on class 1, attacks 
Professor Stubbs for stating that they also granted it 
on class 2 (wine), Unfortunately I have not the 
Federa at hand to examine the Carta mercatoria, 
but I would submit (on behalf of Professor Stubbs 
and in opposition to Mr. Hall) that the 2s. on the 
tun was over and above the existing ‘ butlerage,”’ 
firstly, because such increase would be co-ordinate 
with the mova custuma on wool, secondly, because 
the concessions which the crown sought from the 
denizens were avowedly based on those which it had 
obtained from the aliens, and as the 2s. a tun which 
it eventually succeeded in obtaining from the former 
was (according to Mr. Hall himself) over and above 
the butlerage, we must conclude that in the case of 
the aliens it had been so also. Their freedom from 
prisage, to which Hakewill alluded, referred I believe 
to that right of undefined impost which I have spoken 
of as class 3, and which, as I said, the crown sur- 
rendered to them. We now come to the negotiations 
with the denizen merchants. Mr. Hall here (p. 63) 
assails Professor Stubbs for the statement in his 
Select Charters (p. 490) that Edward ‘‘ attempted to 
get the consent of the merchants to raise the custom 
on wools, woolfells, and leather.” Now, even assum- 
ing that this is erroneous—which I am not prepared 





* In this I follow Professor Stubbs (Const. Hist., ii. 
524): ‘* The increment fixed in 1303 was known as 


the ‘nova’ or ‘parva’ custuma, in opposition to the 
‘magna et antiqua custuma’ of 1275.” Yet I find 
this very ‘‘ custuma”’ of 1275 described by the king as 
“Ja novele custume” (Fine Roll, 3 Ed. 1). 


to admit—it is often needful (I say it in no disrespect 
to Professor Stubbs) to compare his several works 
before deciding on his conclusions. Thus here, in 
his Constitutional History (which Mr. Hall might 
surely have consulted), he speaks (ii. 156) of “ their 
consent to an increase of the custom on wine, wool, 
and other commodities, which had been granted by the 
foreign merchants,” thus supplying the void com- 
plained of in the Select Charters. But when Mr. 
Hall says of this transaction—‘‘ the great object of 
the Crown was not to get a present advance on the 
wool customs, but to settle permanently the scale of 
the charge upon wines and merchandise’—I must 
differ from him 7 ¢ofo. For, on the one hand, the 
whole history of the struggle proves that ‘a present 
advance on the wool customs” was the supreme 
object of the Crown, and that in its dire need of 
supplies it was ready to surrender its great right of 
imposition in return for this immediate gain, and on 
the other, the commutation of its right of undefined 
‘* prises” on general merchandise for a defined and 
limited scale was, instead of a gain (as implied by 
Mr. Hall), an actual loss not only (as is obvious) in 
money, but also, and specially, in prerogative ! 

I now turn to the “ butlerage.” Mr. Hall says of it 
(p. 64) “it was the undefined nature of the prisage 
that was always contended for by the advocates of the 
prerogative in later times.” He has here I think been 
misled by his loose use of the term ‘‘prisage.” As 
far as the ‘‘prises” (for the plural form, as I have 
shown, is the right one) referred to the right of 
imposition which I have spoken of as class 3, it 
was indeed as I said, ‘‘ undefined,” but the prisage 
of wine, that is the ‘‘butlerage,” had from the first, 
on Mr. Hall’s own showing, been most clearly 
defined—viz., on®nine casks or under, #z/, on more 
than nine and less than twenty, one cask, on twenty 
or more, two casks. Thus, whatever the size of the 
cargo, the prescriptive “ butlerage” could be at once 
determined. It is true that in this, as Mr. Hall 
points out, Professor Stubbs’s definition is inaccurate, 
but when he proceeds to challenge the assertion that 
the butlerage rate was 20s. the cask, I can bring, I 
think, rebuttingevidence. On the conquest of Ireland 
the right of ‘* butlerage” was extended by the Crown 
to that kingdom, but was early granted to the family 
who took from it their name of “Butler.”. This 
right was defined by the 10th Earl of Ormonde as 
“one choyse tonne of wyne out of every shippe -or 
bottome arriving and contayning nyne tonnes of 
wynes, and twoe choyse tonnes of every shippe or 
bottome so arriving and contayninge twenty tonnes 
of wynes or upwards.” (Chief Rememb. Roll, Dublin, 
7 Jam. 1.) Thus the two ‘‘butlerages” were similar 
in extension, (which proves, by the way, that this 
curious scale was at least as old as the Conquest of 
Ireland). But as in John’s Charter to Dublin he 
specially reserves the rightof butlerage, and authorizes 
his ‘* butler” to take ‘* two hogsheads of wine for his 
use for 40s., that is to say, 20s. each hogshead, and 
nothing more” (Carta Orig.), it seems certain that 
even at that early date 20s. was the butlerage rate in 
Ireland, and fart passt in England. 

Such points as these are obviously of the greatest 
constitutional importance, and hence, as Mr. Hall 
rightly reminds us, ought to be cleared from all 
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obscurity or inaccurate interpretation. It is on this 
ground that I have ventured to offer these observations. 
It may be as well to add that the maltolte of 1297 
surely followed ‘‘the episode of the refractory earls,” 
instead of “ producing” it (as on p. 63), and that Mr. 
Hall’s statement, just beneath,—‘' therefore it still 
enjoyed the custom on wool and hides” is a sox 
sequitur, that enjoyment depending not on Article VI., 
but on Article VII.—“sauve a nous e a nos heirs la 
custume des leines,”’ &c. &c. 
J. H. Rounp. 


Brighton. 
a ON!) a 
NEWPORT MARKET. 


A bit of ‘old London” is about to be swept away, 
which is interesting not only for the older memories 
which cluster around but for the uses to which it has 
latterly been put. The long talked-of clearance in the 
southern part of Soho for the erection of improved 
“ Working-class dwellings’ has been commenced under 
the auspices of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The larger of the two blacks to be demolished com- 
prises an area of about 40,000 feet superficial, which 
is bounded on the south by Newport Court, on the 
east by Princes Row, and along the north and west 
by Litchfield Street, Grafton Street and Little New- 
port Street. To the north-west of this is a smaller 
block already partly removed which, including 
Hayes Court, lies between Gerrard (more properly 
Gerard) Street on the south, Nassau Street on the 
west and King Street to the north. Within the 
larger block are situated what was the Market-house, 
an octagonal building with a glazed upper chamber, 
and—adjoining the public-house in Princes Row—the 
last of the slaughter-houses to survive the Public 
Health Act of 1849. South of the Market-house is 
an ancient barn-like structure which has some 
shadowy association with King Charles I. and Oliver 
Cromwell. This is erroneously stated to have been 
the slaughterhouse, but was in fact a place where the 
live beasts were stabled for sale, the dealers and pur- 
chasers congregating in the ‘‘ chaffering floor” above. 
But drovers, butchers and slaughtermen have long 
disappeared. In this same quaint building, its fine 
old woodwork of ages ago and even the stalls yet 
remaining, many a wretched outcast without a home 
or domesticity of any kind could look for at least one 
night’s shelter and food, one word of counsel, one 
effort of help; and here some sixty wastrels are re- 
claimed from the streets, housed, clothed, fed, and 
placed in the way of earning an honourable livelihood. 
Your readers will learn with regret that the Newport 
Market Refuge and Industrial Home, ousted from 
their present quarters, are in sore straits, having but 
slender resources to find another settlement. The 
Market-house and Home are encompassed on three 
sides by Princes Row, access to which is gained by 
Market Street and openings out of Litchfield Street 
and Newport Court. Market and King streets con- 
tain some fine examples of the stately brick houses 
which were once the favourite residences of the 
fashionable frequenters of Soho. Numerous evidences 


exist of the nationality, then as now, of a portion of 
the inhabitants, in the shape of restaurants, magazins, 
and cafés. Grafton House in Little Newport Street, 


which, with the antique house next to it, will go the 
way of the rest, stands upon the site of the town 
mansion of Mountjoy Blount, whom King Charles I, 
created Earl of Newport—from which title (for he was 
subsequently created Earl of Warwick and Lord Gray) 
the estate derived its name. He was then living in 
Military Square, or Garden (now Leicester Square) so 
called from the Artillery Ground which was made for 
Henry Prince of Wales, where is now Gerrard Street. 
The alterations will fortunately spare the houses of 
Burke and Dryden, Nos. 37 and 43 in Gerrard Street 
—so named after Charles Gerard, or Jarard, first Earl 
of Macclesfield—but will make sad havoc in a quarter 
which is full of interest for the student of the past. 
In Newport Market Orator Henley was wont to 
preach before he betook himself to Clare Market ; and 
a market poulterer—a ‘‘ Turkey merchant” as his son 
called him—was father to Horne Tooke. It was here 
that the father had the memorable dispute with the 
household of Frederick Prince of Wales about the 
making of a way from Leicester House in Newport 
Street through his back premises in the market 
beyond. Inthe result, as the late Earl Russell proudly 
enunciates in his Assay on the English Constitution, 
the “tradesman of Westminster triumphed over the 
heir apparent of the English Crown, and orders were 
issued for the removal of the obnoxious door.” Wil- 
liam Cavendish, third Earl of Devonshire, died at 
Newport House in the year 1654, soon after which 
time it passed into other hands, In the rate-books of 
the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields there appear 
under Newport Street the following names :—The 
Earls Bollinbroke, Newporte, Leicester, and Hol- 
lande; the Ladies Cornwallis, Eurett, and Harris ; 
the Lord Crofts, and so on; whilst among eminent 
inhabitants of a later day may be instanced Charles 
Howard, first Earl of Carlisle, our ambassador to the 
Czar of Muscovy and to King Charles XI. of Sweden; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, who in 1761 moved from No. 5 
on the northern side to Leicester Fields; Rymer, 
compiler of the F@dera, Vivares the engraver, and 
Carte the historian. 
W. E. MILLIKEN. 
Cornwall Residences, N. W. 


ST. IVES, HUNTS. 
(v. 219.) 

I have read with pleasure the observations or re- 
port made by the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
and respecting our parish church. An allusion is 
made to the ancient name of the town, Slepe, and 
which was so called in Domesday Book, and ap- 

ears to be Saxon for siipe or slepe, a strip of dry 
and, because the old town was built upon a strip of 
such land. Ednoth is said to have built a church 
here, which was destroyed in 1207. 

Now, upon referring to Domesday Book, I find the 
following statement :— 

‘In Slepe lib, Abb de Ramsey xx Hid ad Ged ; 
Tra XXIIII car, : in d’mo tra 1111 car: Ibi P’br, Eccla 
60 ac pa T.R.E. nat. xx lib, Evrard, Ingelraun & 
Plienes 1111 hid &c v villi vi bor’d, cir. 111 car: 
Ecclam: P’bm. valet xiv sol,” &c. 

It appears from this extract that there were two 
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churches, one maintained by the abbot and the other 
by the landowners. It was probably the /atter church 
where the body of St. Ivo was found (if found there 
at all), as it stood, with the ancient priory, at the 
east end of the town, surrounded by pastures and 
arable lands. Whereas the present church is erected 
at the west end of the town, close to and abutting 
upon the river, and isolated. It must have been, at 
the time of its erection, built upon piles, away from 
habitations, so as not to be likely to be destroyed 
by fire, and at a distance of one-third of a mile 
from the former church. 

St. Ivo is said to have travelled here about 600 
A.D., and in 1007 Ednoth built a church to his 
memory, &c. This was 400 years afterwards, and 
200 years subsequently, or 100 years after Domesday, 
when ¢he church was destroyed. But which of the 
two churches were so destroyed? as there were, 
apparently, two churches at the time of the Survey. 

Further on it is stated that the building on the 
bridge was visited. I well know this cottage (it 
formerly belonged to myself, as did the house also 
visited as lately occupied by Mr. Sherringham) ; but 
I am not able to concur in the notion that the 
cottage on the bridge was ever a chapel. It was, 
in my opinion, a lighthouse, erected in order to give 
light to the passengers in crossing the dangerous 
river and swamp in flood time to the south side. 
This swamp extended far away over what are now 
called Hemingford and Fenstanton and St. Ives 
Meadows. It was, until recent times, ex/ra-parochial. 
If it ever belonged to the Priory (near to) it would 
have been sold or disposed of when the Priory was 
dissolved by King Henry VIII. The two storeys 
erected on the building were no doubt added to it 
after 1689, when a great fire occurred at the end of 
White Hart Lane, passed across the Sheep Market, 
and consumed the upper part of the cottage, and over 
the river to the two houses there. But the firedid not 
extend to the parish church, as was supposed, such 
church being nearly half a mile distant. The Priory 
and its old walls were not, it appears, visited by the 
Society. 

There is one short error in the report—namely, 
that the church was served from the Abbey of 
Ramsay, which was not a very great distance from the 
Abbey. Now, it must be remembered that Ramsay 
is distant from St. Ives (straight) at least ten miles, 
a distressing distance in those early times for a traveller 
to take. The Stone Chair, nearly mid-way, was pro- 
bably erected or put down for weary travellers to rest 
upon in bad weather, 

J. Kine WartTrTs. 

St. Ives, Hunts, 

POPULAR NAMES OF TUMULI, &c. 


In ‘* Shrowl field,”’ in the parish of East Harptree, 
Somerset, there stood until recently (I regret to say 
they have been ruthlessly broken up) two stone 
pillars, locally known as ‘the devil’s quoits.” Tra- 
dition tells that the devil on a time was “‘ hurling” at 
our church from the vantage ground of the opposite 
hill, but that his ‘‘ quoits” fell thus short of the mark. 
Though not an advanced historical sceptic, I should 





rather conjecture that they are the remains of a 
**cdet” or ‘fdolmen” laid bare (if ever covered) by 
the combined action of the weather, and the plough or 
spade. However, the legend in this form is, I fancy, not 
uncommon, and I should hardly have troubled you 
with an instance of it had I not wished to direct 
attention to the curious confusion which appears to 
exist as to the wood quoit or coit, as thus applied in 
two distinct senses to the same object. Has it ever 
been satisfactorily explained? ‘ CGet,” we are told, 
means in Breton, “a groove or wood,” and is some- 
times transferred to the rude stone monument seating 
therein, as—e.g., Kits Coitz House, Arthur’s quoit, an 

many others. How this etymology is reconcilable 
with the situation of some of these *‘ quoits” I confess 
I do not understand : but supposing it to be correct, 
it would seem that the derivation of ‘ quoit” (cestus) 
must be from an entirely distinct root, and that the 
later legends of heroic or satanic quoit throwers were 
founded on the accidental similarity or rather identity 
of the names applied to monumental and hurling stones. 
I may add that these stones were of the same con- 
glomerate formation as those of the Stanton Drew 
circles some five miles distant. The Stanton stones 
are supposed by some to have been brought from East 
Harptree, but I understand that recent investigations 
rather lead to the conclusion that they were dug iz 


sit. 
C. H, Nutt. 
East Harptree Rectory, 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART EXHIBITION, 


Will you kindly permit me to appeal to your anti- 
quarian readers for contributions to the “ Loan Col- 
lection” of the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition, which 
is to be held concurrently with the Church Congress 
in October next. The Committee will feel greatly 
obliged by the temporary loan of examples of ancient 
church plate, metal work, embroidery, enamels, 
ivories, rubbings of monumental brasses, drawings or’ 
photographs of ecclesiastical buildings, and any other 
articles likely to prove interesting to those who attend 
the Church Congress. 

I need hardly say that the greatest care will be 
taken of all objects entrusted to the Committee. Com- 
munications should be addressed, without delay, to 
Herbert Cooper, Esq., 11, South Parade, Derby, 


or to 
Massy 
OLD FOOTSTEPS OF THE SAXONS. 


Reference is made in the interesting article on this 
subject in the last number of THE ANTIQUARY to 
the correspondence, respectively, between the English 
place-names Buxton, Hereford, and Exeter, and the 
German plece-names Biixten, Herford, and Exter. 

This conformity must, however, be accidental, in- 
asmuch asthe English names cited are modern corrup- 
tions only of the ancient names: Buxton of Bectune, 
Hereford of Hen-ffordd or Caer-ffawydd, and Exeter 
of Exanceastre or Exacestre, 





JOHN Hart. 


FREDERICK Davis, 
Palace Chambers, St. Stephen’s, S.W, 
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oe 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and \d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager. 

NoTE.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
ra OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 
advertiser. 





For SALE. 


Autograph Letters—Apply to R. H., 15, Brooklyn 
Road, Sater Bush, W. 

A set of 60 Consular Denarii, collected in 
Rome, in very fine condition—Also a number of 
rare First Brasses of the Depoletti Collection.—Miss 
Ann Lucas, Hitchin. 

Bloomfield’s Poems, 2 vols., 1800, plates by 
Bewick, 115. ; Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Ist edition, 
splendid condition, 31 guineas ; Giotto and his Works 
in Padua, £1 1s.—Joseph Lucas, Claremont House, 
South Hackney, E. 

Beattie’s Castles and Abbeys, finely illustrated, 2 
large vols, 22s. 6d., cost 42s.—Eaton’s Ferns of North 
America, 2 vols., folio, coloured plates, £3 35., cost 
recently, | £12 12s.— Rowlandson’s Caricatures, 2 
large vols., profusely illustrated, 35s.—Ruskin’s 
Modern Painters, 2nd edition, scarce, 48s.—Hone’s 
Complete Works, 4 large volumes, illustrated, 375. 6a., 
cost recently, £3.—Racing Calendar, 30 vols., from 
1847, fine set, calf, 375. 6d., cost £7 10s.—Johnson’s 
Large Dictionary, 1877 edition, cost 31s. 6d., for 
12s. 6¢d.—Turner’s Gallery, fine plates, 22s. 6¢., all in 
splendid condition, for prompt cash only.—Other 
books and remnants of valuable library, priced list 
on application No. 194, Care of Manager. 

ANTIQUARY; vol. iv., bound; vol. v. unbound, 
quite clean and perfect. Offers—M., 16, Downs 
Road, Clapton, E. 

Antique Oak Stool, 6s.; Queen Anne Gate-legged 
Table, 5s. 6d.; Chest of Drawers, 9s.; Feather 
Worked Picture ‘‘ Hawk,” 7s.; Swords, Blunder- 
busses, &c.—Mr. Shaw Writtle, Chelmsford, Essex. 

Blake’s Illustrations to Blair’s Grave, eines, 
complete, 10s. 6d, cost £2 2s.—Virtue’s Illustrated 
Bible, 2 large folio volumes, whole morrocco gilt, 
gilt edges, 58s., cost recently, £12 12s.—British 
Landscape Painters, India proof engravings, thick 
folio, 355-, cost £6 6s.—Dresser’s Decorative Design, 
folio, coloured plates, 26s. 6d., just cost £3 35.— 
Hulme’s Floral Design, folio, coloured plates, 225. 6¢., 
just cost £2 12s. 6¢.—The National Gallery, folio 
volume of engravings, 15s. 6d., cost recently, £2 2s. 
—Jacquemart’s Ceramic Art, over 1,000 illustrations, 


17s. 6d... cost recently, £2 2s. — Jacquemart’s 
History of Furniture, profusely illustrated, 15s., cost 
31s. 6¢.—Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, last (1878) 
edition, massive thick volume, 9s. 6¢., cost 31s. 6¢.— 
Knight’s Pictorial England, 8 large volumes, finely 
illustrated, best £4 45. edition, a 38s.—Knight’s 
Pictorial Shakespeare, Virtue’s edition, 8 large 
volumes, richly illustrated, 455., cost £6 6s5.; the 
above are magnificent editions, in faultless condition. 
—Address, Liber, 8, Adelaide Street, Blackpool. 

Thirty Vols. of The Annual Register, in boards, 
the dates, not quite complete, range from 1772 to 
1806, fair condition. — Apply to No. 195, Care of 
Manager. 

For Sale, or Exchange for Norfolk or Suffolk Books, 
a complete set of Crome’s Etchings, thirty-two, with 
portrait and memoir ; also a large number of dupli- 
cate Tokens, and English Silver and Copper Coins for 
Sale, or in Exchange Norfolk or Suffolk Tokens.—E. 
Skinner, 8, Haymarket, Norwich. 

Roderick, the Last of the Goths, by Robert Southey 
Esq., Poet Laureate, in 2 vols., fifth edition, 1818, 
paper boards, 2s. post free.—Shakspeare, the Plays 
of, complete in 8 volumes, allegorical and other illus- 
trations, copper-plate, very clean and perfect ; Lon- 
don, printed for Bellamy & Robarts, No. 138, Fleet 
Street, and at No. 4, Peterborough Court, Fleet 
Street, 1791, whole calf, £2 10s.—Shakespeare, the 
Works of, in 12 volumes, collated with the oldest 
copies, and corrected with notes explanatory and criti- 
cal, by Mr, Theobald; London, printed by R. 
Crowder, C. Ware, and T. Payne, M.DCC.LXxXxII. (calf), 
20s.—Poems, by Robert Southey, 2nd edition, half 
calf ; Bristol, printed by N. Biggs, for Joseph Cottle, 
and sold in London by Messrs. Robinsons, 1797, 1s. 6d. 
—190, Care of the Manager. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens, also Old 
Maps, Cuttings, Scraps, &c., relating to Dorset.— 
J. S. Udal, Inner Temple, London. 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged, — 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Wanted.—History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols. folio, complete sets or any odd volumes, — 
Tradesmen’s Tokens (Seventeenth Century) of Surrey. 
—George C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Wanted, bound sets of Dickens, Thackeray, Carlyle, 
Froude, Buckle, Macaulay, and George Eliot ; also 
Liddell and Scott’s larger Greek Lexicon, and Dr. 
Wm. Smith’s larger Histories and Dictionaries, Any. 
No. 193, Care of Manager. 

Wanted, any Illustrated Books on Natural History 
and Allied Subjects, including Insects, Infusoria, 
Birds, Fishes, Ferns, Flowers, Grasses, Angling, &c. 
—wNo. 191, Care of Manager. 

Wanted, Books relating to Heraldry or the Peerage, 
also any Local or County Histories, Reports of any 
Locally printed books requested.—No. 192, Care of 
Manager. 

First Editions of the Poets wanted. Report price 
and condition to 190, Care of the Manager. 

Pitt the Younger, by Earl Stanhope.—Lord 
Chatham, by Thackeray.—178, Care of Manager. 








